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Notes, 
MEANS OF READING THE LOGIC OF ARISTOTLE. 


Some years ago it would have been difficult to 
find the Greek text of the Organon (as the mo- 
derns call it) in a separate form. Beginners, who 
have not acquired the profligate habits of book 
collectors, wonld never think of buying the five 
volumes of Buhle (Strasburg, 1791, &c., 8vo.), or 
the four volumes of Bekker (Berlin, 1831, &c., 
4to.), or even the large single volume of Weise 
(Leipsic, 1843, 4to.), for the Organon only. In 
our day the best plan would be to get the jirst 
volume of Didot’s Aristotle (Paris, 1848, large 
octavo), which is sold separately, and contains the 
Organon, the Rhetoric, the Poetics, and the Po- 
litics. The Latin runs by the side of the Greek, 
and the type is beautiful. The greatest defect is 
that the Rhetoric begins on the over leaf—or verso, 
as the learned say —of the end of the Organon ; 
so that any one who would like to have a separate 
interleaved copy of the first, must spoil the se- 
cond. It is a pity that publishers do not think of 
such things. But it must be owned that it is not 
uncommon to find a case the rhetoric of which 
would never have a beginning if its logic were 
but allowed to go on to its proper end. 

For those who would rather not read the Or- 
ganon in Greek or Latin, but would nevertheless 
like to get a taste of the Greek, whether for use 
or show, there is the small work of F. A. Trende- 
lenberg, Elementa Logices Aristotelice, Berlin, 
1842, 8vo., 2nd edition. This work contains (Gr. 
Lat. with notes) such selected passages as give an 
outline of the system, and especially of its phrase- 
ology. These passages, translated into English, 
form the article “ Organon ” in the Supplement of 
the Penny Cyclopedia. 

[ am not aware of any Latin Organon, without 
Greek, which can be easily got at. But never 
having met with any Latin translations of Greek 
philosophy which were intelligible without the 
Greek to explain them, I should probably not 
venture to recommend such a thing, if I had found 
It. 

In French there are two works of the highest 
character: both by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire. 
The first, La Logique d Aristote, Paris, 1838, two 
vols. 8vo., containing a complete account and 
analysis of the Organon, with all the Greek terms 
added, as they occur, in parentheses. The second, 
Logique d Aristote, 2 complete translation, Paris, 
1844, 1839, 1842, 1843, four vols. 8vo., with the 
plan of each book prefixed. This is the first 
French translation. 


The first English translation of the Organon | 


was made by Thomas Taylor, called the Platonist, 
a very remarkable man, of whom the fullest ac- 


| 

| count is in the Penny Cyclopedia. He spent his 

| life in reviving Greek philosophy, and it is said 

| that, by his enthusiasm, he induced patrons who 

| had money to print his translations to the amount 
of ten thousand pounds. The Organon was trans- 
lated by Taylor for a wealthy retired tradesman, 
named Meredith, who had read Plato in Taylor's 
translation, and desired to read Aristotle. Taylor 
undertook the task, on condition that Meredith 
should print it ; but the number of copies was very 
small. It was published in quarto, in 1807, with 

| the title, Zhe Organon, or Logical Treatises of 
Aristotle with copious Elucidations from 
the Commentaries of Ammonius and Simplicius. I 
suppose this very volume afterwards formed part 
of ‘Taylor’s complete translation of Aristotle, pub- 
lished in nine volumes quarto, in 1812, 

Taylor’s curious Platonism, and his desire to 
revive even the very mythology of the Greeks, in 
some sense or other, caused him to be regarded as 
a kind of madman ; and this opinion has been pre 
judicial to a fair judgment of his works. His 
translations are difficult, because they are so 
Greek; but they have a merit which begins to be 
acknowledged. Mr. Owen, presently mentioned, 
calls him “ my solitary predecessor in this labo- 
rious endutalien, whose strict integrity in en- 
deavouring to give the meaning of the text de- 
serves the highest commendation.” But the work 
is so very scarce that it is needless to discuss it as 
a means by which any one who chooses may know 
Aristotle. I suspect that what a distinguished 
living writer said of Cousin, “The reader must be 
mindful to judge of Plato by M. Cousin’s trans- 
lations of the dialogues, and not by M. Cousin’s 
prefaces to them,” will also apply to Taylor. 
Still, the opinion of the man who lived and moved 
and had his being in Greek philosophy must 
always be worthy ot attention. 

The second, and as yet the best, English trans- 
lation of the Organon is published in Bohn’s 
Classical Library: The Organon, or Logical Trea- 
tises of Aristotle, London, 1853, two vols. small 
8vo., translated by the Rev. O. F, Owen. This 
translation has copious notes, and is a very great 
boon to the student. Not that it is easy: in fact, 
a translation of Aristotle, to be easy, must be, 
not Aristotle, but only a presentation of the trans- 
lator’s idea of Aristotle. Taylor and Owen do 
not read like English, nor does Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire read like French; there is a certain 
Greekishness about them all. Had it been other- 
wise, we should have had less of a translation, and 
more of a paraphrase. 

A small portion of the Organon, the “ Posterior 
Analytics,” has been translated by E. Poste, A.M., 
of Oriel College, under the name of the Logic of 
Science, Oxford, 1850, 8vo., with notes and an 
introductory sketch of the Organon. This is 

more English, and therefore more intelligible, than 
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the other translations ; but it is therefore more of 
a paraphrase, and less of a translation. 

Perhaps others may be able to give information 
of some things of the same kind with which I am 
unacquainted. A. De Morean. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


The Country Party and a Standing Army. — 
Mr. Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 23., represents the coun- 


try party as strongly opposing the demand made | 


in the Speech from the Throne, Nov. 9, 1685, for 
a supply to maintain a standing army. 


“ He tells us that Sir William Twysden, member 
for the county of Kent, spoke on the same side 
with great keenness and loud applause.” 


This Sir William was son and heir of the learned 
Sir Roger, and was himself no mean scholar. 
Among the papers from Roydon Hall, now in my 
possession, is his autograph note of two speeches 
which he made on this occasion. The first was in 
the debate on 12th November, in a Committee of 
the whole House to consider the Speech from the 
Throne, as follows: 


“The case seems to mee to bee of great weight ; 
wee may call it what we will, it is the settling a 
standing army by law, and charging the kingdome 
with a taxe for the maintaining it, things quite 
contrary to all the maximes our ancestors have 
gone by, who have alwayes endeavoured the sub- 
ject should stand in awe of officers of justice, but 
not of officers of warr. I am as much as any man 
for the king's having good guards; I think it 
agreeable to the majesty of a king, to the security 
of his person; but I think the kingdome best 
guarded by lawe. I remember in the one-and- 
twentyeth of Edward the Third (Rot. Par., 21 E. 3. 
n.70.), the king asked advice of his parliament, 
how the peace of his kingdome should best bee 
kept; they did not advise him to a standing army 
for the keeping it; they advised him to send com- 
missioners into the several countyes to punish the 
breakers of it. Wee are now in a perfaict quiet 
peace ; all heads of partyes and of factions taken of ; 
there seemes now to bee as little need of an army 
as can bee at any time ; and truly, when it is not 
wanted, I think the kingdome as safe without it 
as it can bee by it. The truth is, armyes have so 
often done more hurt to governments then good, 
and do so generally, where they are, take a most 
uncontrouleable authority in the managing of it, 
that men are justly afraid of them. It is said the 
case of the late Duke of Monmouth seemes to 
shew the necessity of a standing army; and it is 

ressed, truely with great force, not onely by the 
Ling in his speech, but by those noble lords there 
To my apprehension, the argument 
Wee 


at the barr. 
will hardly beare the weight is layd on it. 











all know how much that man was the favourite of 
a faction ; that hee landed in a part of England of 
all other the most inclined to him. Yet, with all 
this, no one gentleman, no one man of any quality, 
joyned themselves to him; nay, quite contrary, 
did their duty in opposing him: and that rabble 
that he had gathered together, though headed by 
officers that himselfe brought with him, were in 
plaine fighting beaten by eighteen hundred men. 
Sir, if the consequence of this bee the necessity of 
a standing army, it is a strange thing wee have 
lived so long without one; for most certain it is, 
there have been very few raignes since the Con- 
quest, in which there have not been more consider- 
able disturbances than this can amount to. I will 
not disturbe you long; that therefore which I 
shall humbly move is, that wee may first consider 
whether a standing army bee necessary, before 
wee do of a supply for the maintaining it.” 


“This was spoken by mee November 12, 
1685, as neer as I can remember it.” 


The other speech was in a Committee of Supply, 
16th Nov., as follows : 


“Tt hath generally been the prudence of this 
house, that in cases that are new and are of great 
importance, to make their first acts temporary, 
and of probation onely. This that is before us, is 
perfaictly new. An establishment for the main- 
taining a standing force (I do not say a standing 
army, for that wee have all declared ourselves 
against) is what our ancestors were never ac- 
quainted with. Let us, therefore, see how the 
subject will like it ; whether it will sitt easy upon 
him, before wee conclude him for too long a time. 
It is of mighty importance ; wee cannot foresee 
the consequences of it. Let us not, therefore, 
conclude ourselves neither, so as to leave no 
roome for a succeeding parliament, or Sessions of 
Parliament, to alter or amend what by experience 
may bee found necessary. That, therefore, which 
I shall humbly move is, that wee may proportion 
our gift, so as that the establishment may not 
exceed two yeers, which foure hundred thousand 
pounds will fully do.” 


“This was spoken by mee November 16, 
1685, as near as I can recollect it.” 


The substance of the first of these speeches is 
given correctly (though condensed into eight 
lines) in The several Debates of the House of 
Commons, pro et contra, relating to the Establish- 
ment of a Militia, &c., &§c.; begining 9th No- 
vember, 1685, and ending the 20th day of the same 
Month, &c. §e. Fe. London, 8vo. 1689. 

In the debate in the Committee of Supply, Nov. 
16, Sir William's speech is in that work totally 
misrepresented. L. B. L. 
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M. DE CALONNE, “HIS ANGLO-FRENCH VIEWS, AND 
EULOGIUM ON THE ENGLISH NATION.” 


The following article, which occurs in the 
Political Maguzine, reports an interesting extract 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


from M. de Calonne’s reply to M. Necker, the | 


French Minister of Finance. 
an eminent statesman of the last century, it will 
not perhaps be denied a little space in the columns 
of *N. & Q.”: 

“ An Address to the English and French Nations. 

“ M. de Calonne, after saying that he wishes to be able 
to preserve in future an eternal silence, and that he shall 
wait tranquilly, and with resignation, the events which 
fortune has in store for him, being desirous to devote his 
attention to science, to letters, and the arts; and after 
declaring that he shall never cease to remember the con- 
fidence reposed in him by his king, or lose the regrets 
which naturally belong to his native country, concludes 
as follows : — 

“Shall it be a crime, in the mean time, to enjoy the 
consolation I feel in the reception of a nation, which 
every day makes me experience its kindness, and more 
acquainted with its virtues; of a free and considerate 
nation, where their thoughts rise above conditions, 
where disgrace is no stain, and where honourable senti- 
ments have more credit than an appearance of being in 
favour. I am seen with indulgence, anticipated with 
affability, and even treated with more distinction than I 
desire. I find well-informed men of every description ; 
I may make useful observations on the arts, on industry, 
and on commerce, which I can communicate again 
without violating the laws of hospitality: I can even 
hope for true friends. Let this eulogium, frank as the 
country is in which I write, occasion neither surprise nor 
offence. Having never dissimulated, shall I now stifle a 
truth connected with gratitude? This sentiment exists, 
and always will exist, without displacing from my bosom 
those which my birth, my duty, and the indelible love of 
my country, have engraved there. Why should not 
these feelings sympathise? Oh! that their accord may 
become more natural by the most desirable of unions: by 
the accomplishment of that wish, which, according to 
some historians, was formed by the most beloved monarch ; 
that wish, which humanity dictates, and which an intel- 
ligent policy seems equally to suggest to two nations, the 
most worthy of each other’s regard, and the least in- 
terested to injure each other. Must a fatal rivalship 
always disunite, and too often arm against each other, 
two people, whose natural position offers no subject of 
dispute; and who, owing to their reciprocal advantages, 
have nothing for which to envy each other? As their 


As the prayer of 
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FOLK LORE. 


Stag Beetle. — The late Mr. George Samouelle, 
of the British Museum, used to relate a story con- 
cerning the above insect, of which I should like 
to know if it obtains in many parts of England. 


| During one of his excursions fo or in the New 





division is the support of the hostilities of others, their | 


alliance would be the seal of universal peace. They alone 
are in a condition to furnish the expences of a long war; 
and when discord springs up, by the quarrels of the other 
princes, they alone, if they are dupes enough to take 
part, sacrifice commerce, treasure, and prosperity. 
nations, without contradiction the most enlightened of 
all upon the globe, be better acquainted with your true 
interests! As enemies, you can only mutually exhaust 
your strength, and vainly drench the earth with your 
blood ; as friends, you can impose on the earth the mild con- 
dition of general tranquillity. When can there be a more 
favourable conjuncture for forming the hope of seeing 
you partaking in, or rather exercising together, this truly 
divine fuuction, than when each has the happiness to be 


’ 


governed by a moderate, pacific, and virtuous king? ” 
F. Pawxort. 


O | 


Forest, he saw a number of countrymen assembled 
at the foot of a tree stoning something to death. 
On approaching he found a poor stag-beetle the 
subject of attack. Causing them to desist, he 
picked up the poor thing and put it into a box, 
asking at the same time why it was to be stoned 
to death. He was told it was the devil's imp, 
and was sent to do some evil to the corn, which 
I have forgotten. Whether Mr. S. was considered 
the identical gentleman-in-black or not it is im- 
possible to say ; but I know he used to laugh at 
the stupid staring wonder of the countrymen, and 
the trouble he had to elicit a reply to his own 
ignorance. Avon Lea. 


Railway Custom. — While passing from Ghent 
to Antwerp, in 1855, through the Pays de Waes, I 
observed a singular custom, of which I could not 
obtain any explanation. When the railway train 
was in motion, the labourers, both men and wo- 
men, engaged in the fields, joined hands, formed 
themselves in line ; and either turning their backs 
on the carriages, or at right angles with them, 
bent, and in some cases knelt down, preserving 
this attitude until the train had passed. It is 
worth noting, that only such as were engaged on 
a piece of ground where there were crops growing 
acted in this way; those standing on the road, or 
on ploughed land, taking no notice of the train at 
all, nor indeed did any do so save while it was 
actually moving. I have never seen or heard of 
this custom elsewhere. R. F. L. 

Dublin. 


Fairies. — While on the subject of folk-lore I 
may mention the following from the same county 
(Hertfordshire). Near St. Alban’s (my grand- 
father used to relate) lived a farmer who was 
beloved by fairies. It mattered not how bad his 
crop of wheat was in the autumn, he always had 
corn in his barn as long as there was any in the 
district. Of this his neighbours were jealous; in- 
deed, so much so, that some of them inwardly 
believed he augmented his corn while they were 
asleep ; but though they often set a watch he was 
never caught in the act. One night his dogs were 
uneasy, and he, arising, saw a man creeping away 
from the homestead. He peeped into his barn to 
see if all were safe, when what should he behold 
but the fairies at work augmenting his stores. 
There was a loud buzz in the place, and hearing a 
little fairy say to another, “ How I do tweat!” 
he answered “ Ye must sweat most darnably with 
one ear.” Immediately the whole company took 
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flight, and the result was there was a line of straws sanctorum in Hibernia per tot continua swcula serie, ac ; 
from the farmer’s barn to one of his neighbour's, canobiorum, etiam illo ipso tempore quo Angli Regionem s 
which remained till the morning, when the neigh- ————_ a quomodo ergo per Anglos i 
bour brought an accusation against the fi ~ ar opremenerg ae ny 
theft. The ph cmon ag: aa e cee et “ Eodem argumento exploditur Sto, qui inter alia fig- w 
a og tae - Ws oes who was ~ ng — in sua Chronica dicit quod Adrianus Papa, Henrico C 
mestead on his own account was | 2% anno primo sui Regui, hoc est Anno 1155, dominium : 
brought against him; the line of straws was cir- Regni Hibernie donavit. Exploditur inquam, nam Papa sh 
cumstantial evidence, as well as the suspicion of Adrianus fatis cessit antequam Henricus fuisset Rex, ut ex 1g 
the neighbourhood ; but as the neighbour had had oneal poss ee van bee aa Dei nde Z ’ 
re - : é enrico 2¢ iberniw cesserat, Deinde e: 
nme hay eae: oc wpe 4 ’ The — jus —— unquam Papa in Hiberniam quod non we 
“ er, as acquitted. e | habuit in Angliam, vel Franciam; quomodo ergo potuis- 
watchman of the neighbour had been sent to sleep | set transferre dominium rei non sux in alium? si dicas fal 
by the fairies, but this part of the evidence had | quod 4 Rege Donato 6 Brien, jus simul cum Regni corona, - 
been withheld. However, from that day forth cae eee ee sone — dicis La nam Pa. * 
ama “am L ansferendi dominium Regni in Pa- 
én aes — was thought yon — — - | pam; et hoc inde patet quod post Donatum regnarunt 
g rs’ suspicions were confirmed by his | pacifice in Hibernia 4 Reges: sub quibus duo nobilissima 
barn ever after becoming empty at its proper celebrata sunt Concilia Nationalia, et tamen illis regnan- 
period. Avon Lea. | tibus, nunquam fuit auditum, quod Papa Romanus esset 
Rex, aut Dominus Hibernia: quo dubio procul ipsius le- j 
gati et maxime Cardinalis Joannes Papironius, non sileret, 
si de tali Domino aliquid scivisset. e 
BULL OF ADRIAN THE FOURTH. , “Concludo igitur primo Papam Adrianum nunquam and 
, a | fuisse Dominum Hiberniw, magis quam Anglix, et con- tabi 
Question as to the authenticity of the Bull of | se : itium Hiberni i 1 
s ! Jb | | sequenter nunquam cessisse dominium Hibernie Regi tuni 
Adrian IV. (Pope), conferring the dominion of | Anglix. Secundo Henricum 2™™ non fuisse Regem An- befo: 
Ireland on Henry LI. of England, from the Pro- gli, aut saltem non fuisse possessionatum in libernia, to e: 
pugnaculum Catholice Veritatis, by Anthony Bru- vivente Papa Adriano in Papatu; et consequenter Hen- into 
odin, Prague, 1669, whose family were, the author ricum Regem nullum accepisse ab Adriano jus in Hiber- Wal 
stetee, haneditere ob et > th hgh _| niam. Tertio, Henricum devictis armis Hibernis, Anno orat« 
Tho , hereditary chronologers of the O’ Briens of 1172 Petri sedem regnante Alexandro 3 extorto consensu note, 
mond. F, | omnium Regni an ae dominium Hibernie, as tl 
CDateeees went Geet r ‘ 7 et sic, successu temporis, Reges Anglia in legitimos eva- ning 
gius, qui cofem Petri a ae Soon <eoe S sisse Hibernie Dominos: sicut defactd legitimi sunt Reges the e 
Siem Regal Hibernia, sedi Apestolien a Rego Donate (utinam et Catholici) ac Domini Hibernia. Successores overt 
6 Brien quondam oblatum, cesserat Henrico 2% Anglor etiam tot nobilium Familiarum, que illo regnante in Hi- a ket 
Regi. ’ gtorum | berniam venerunt veri sunt Hiberni et legitimi possessores head 
ities eeaidies Batent - i —e bone fidei dominiorum que possident defactO (utinam botto 
plone ceaient hujus — 12. Annalium, ubi di _— possiderent omnia bona) quamvis antecessores it, he 
# Ego (ut, quod sentio dicam) non param de veritate illoram tunc non justo magis titulo invaserunt Regnum breat! 
hujus Historie dubito; nam, vivente Adriano Papa ——— quam Milesiani quondam illud rapuerunt Dea- that | 
(qui obiit Anno salutis 1159 nec latum pedem in Hibernia Ca “4 ‘47 lib. 5 a 
habuit Henricus 24, aut alius ullus extraneus, preter spain vailed 
Ostmannos : unde manifeste convicitur errore Sanderus in a 
Schismate Anglicano, fol. 196., qui dicit, quod postquam ss 
ny nonnulla Insulw loca sui, ac suorum (verba PRETENDED DAUPHINS. sens 
sunt Sanderi) hoc est Roberti Fitz Stephani et Richardi . *s . Th 
Comitis armis acquisite tenebat, Ghost Mbenniees, simul In “N. & Q.,.” 1* S. vi. 318., is inaccurate in- in con 
cum multis Proceribus suppliciter rogarunt, Adrianum 4 formation relative to the man Naundorfl, who | 
summum Pentiiown, ut ad tollendas seditiones, Contro- | styled himself Duke of Normandy, and the dau- Th 
versias, et multas alias inconvenientias, totius Hibernia | phin son of Loui im inti p 
dominium Henrico 2 concedere vellet, &c. &c. ae he several . done 1 whey “ar - ae Yo 
“ Quis oro non videt, quam crassé Sanderus in hac nar- - a owt By menlggay yA pee a Av tare 
ratione erret. Adrianus Papa conscendit Petri Cathedram quae of his pa. | A fall pene 9 of Wie bratec 
Anno 1154, sed itque annis tantum 4 et mensibus 8 et life and death is contained in a work entitled Jn- new 
consequenter obiit Anno 1159 Robertus autem Fitz Ste- trigues Devoilées, par M. Gruau de la Barre, 4eme § 
geen, con Ganidins ao enion primd venit in succur- | three vols., Rotterdam, 1847-8. I have a copy who h 
sum Dermitii Logeniw Principis circa Anno salutis 1172, | i ice i 
viginti nimirum duobus annis postquam Adrianus fuit | © the service of Ma. W. H. Hane, of Villen 
mortuus, quomodo ergo posset esse verum, quod ‘Clerus, | Hatcham, or any other of your correspondents. Lord 
et populus supplicarunt Adriano Pontifici, ut Regi Hen- | Opposite facts will be found in M. de Beau- Evi 
: - ’ G+ seen | , . — 
peo pectqnem jam aonnalla loca in Insula occupavit, | chesne’s Memvirs of the Dauphin Son of Louis at Edi 
ominium Regi concedere vellet?’ Ad iv ces- i i i se or fi : i 
sionis Dominii Hibernia, in diplomate yey (si ipsius rok: er ee a tae raed a : 
esset) posita, nimirum hec ; ut ‘lapsam fidem Catholicam Lond Th pear ray, Ry rete, hong 
restauraret, virtutes plantaret, &c. esse falsa, et conse- peepee” © soi-disant Baron de Richemont saree 
quenter ipsum diploma esse subrepticiam et falsum: nam | was a different pretender from Naundorff, with Littéra 
tides Catholica in Hibernia floruit, vivente Adriano, tam | Whom you confound him in the reply to Mr. ———. 


bene ac in Anglia, vel Italia, ut patet ex uberrima illa| Hart; as is also the monomaniac Meeves, re- 


| 
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ferred to in “ N. & Q.,” 1* S. iv. 195., who is still 
living. 

The most noted pretender to be the dauphin 
was one Hervagault, who died in prison under the 
Consulate. Another, Mathurin Bruneau, appeared 
shortly after the restoration of the Bourbons in 
1815. Ihave no doubt all were impostors, who 
by making out specious cases obtained more or 
less credence, and duped many honourable and 
well-meaning persons. Perkin Warbeck, the 
false Don Sebastians of Portugal, Martin Guerre, 
and others, have had equal celebrity and success 
at various times in history. A Bookworm. 


: Minor Notes, 
Handel out of tune! Concordia discors. — 
“This celebrated composer, though of a very robust 


and uncouth appearance, yet had such a remarkable irri- 
tability of nerves, that he could not bear to hear the 





tuning of instruments, and therefore this was always done | 


before Handel arrived. 
to extract some mirth from his irascibility of temper, stole 
into the orchestra on a night when the late Prince of 
Wales * was to be present at the performance of a new 
oratorio, and untuned all the instruments, some half a 
note, others a whole note lower than the organ. As soon 
as the prince arrived, Handel gave the signal of begin- 
ning Con Spirito; but such was the horrible discord, that 
the enraged musician started up from his seat, and having 
overturned a double-bass which stood in his way, he seized 


A musical wag, who knew how | 


a kettle-drum, which he threw with such violence at the | 
| It (happily) reads in striking contrast to the re- 
| cent.accounts of the execution of a poisoner : 


head of the leader of the band, that he lost his full- 
bottomed wig by the effort. Without waiting to replace 
it, he advanced bearheaded to the front of the orchestra, 
breathing vengeance, but so much choaked with passion, 
that utterance was denied him. In this ridiculous at- 
tit he stood staring and stamping for some moments 
amidst a convulsion of laughter; nor could he be pre- 
vailed upon to resume his seat, till the prince went per- 
sonally to appease his wrath, which he with great difficulty 
accomplished,” — Political Magazine, 1786. 

_ The first royal personage who ever succeeded 
in composing Handel. F. Puwzort. 


The Journal des Débats, M. Villemain, and M. 
Quérard.—In the number of the Journal des 
Débats for July 11, there is a review, by the cele- 
brated Villemain, of Prince Albert de Broglie’s 
new publication L’Eglise et !Empire Romain au 
4 Siécle. In mentioning some English authors 
who have written on the truth of Christianity, M. 
Villemain has fallen into an error in ascribing to 
Lord Erskine a small volume on the Christian 
Evidences by Mr. Thomas Erskine, an advocate 
at Edinburgh. M, Villemain may have been led 
into this mistake by the bibliographer Quérard, 
who in his otherwise valuable work, which is a 
source of such frequent reference— Za France 
Littéraire — has classed all the French transla- 


_—_— — -—— SS aeneeninenentnen 


* Frederic, father of George III. 





tions of Mr. Thomas Erskine’s works under the 

name of Lord Erskine. As M. Quérard is con- 

stantly anxious to profit by every hint for the 

improvement of his most useful work, he probably 

will not fail to free it from this blunder in any 

subsequent edition. Joun Macray. 
Oxford. 


Viner's “ Abridgment.” — The following extract 
will probably both interest and amuse your 
readers of the legal profession ; it is from — 

“ Bibliotheca Legum: or a new and compleat List of 
all the Common and Statute Law Books of this Realm, 
and some others relating thereunto, from their first Pub- 
lication to the Year 1746; giving an Account of their 
several Editions, Dates, and Prices, and wherein they 
differ. The Sixth Edition with Improvements, Com- 
pil’d by John Worrall. Sm. 8vo, London, 1746, 

“ Viner’s (Cha.) General Abridgment of Law and 
Equity, beginning were Mr. D’Anver’s Abridgment Ends, 
viz. with letter F., title Factor, and goes to the End of 
the Alphabet. 10 Vols. fo. 

“ As an Apology why I have not fix’d the Price, I beg 
leave to acquaint the Reader that Mr. Viner prints his 
Abridgment at his own Expence, at his dwelling House 
at Aldershott, near Farnham in Hampshire, and sells 
them at his Chambers in the King’s Bench Walks, allow- 
ing those Booksellers who sell his Books the Advantage 
of bringing Customers to their Shop for their profit; and 
if a Bookseller is not pleased with this, he is thought an 
Enemy to the Work, and may disoblige either his Cus- 
tomer or Mr. Viner.” 

James Know es. 


Now and Then. — The following is a cutting 
from a late number of the Birmingham Journal. 


“ Execution of a Poisoner in 1765, — Ivelchester, May 9, 
1765.— Yesterday, Mary Norwood, for poisoning her 
husband, Joseph Norwood, of Uxbridge, in this county 
(Somersetshire), was burnt here pursuant to her sentence, 
She was brought out of the prison about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, barefoot. She was covered with a tarred 
cloth, made like a shift, a tarred bonnet on her head, and 
her legs, feet, and arms had also tar on them, The heat 
of the weather melting the tar on her bonnet it ran over 
her face, so that she made a most shocking appearance, 
She was put on a hurdle, and drawn on a sledge to the 
place of execution, which was very near the gallows, 
After spending some time in prayer and singing a hymn, 
the executioner placed her on a tar barrel, about three 
feet high. A rope, which ran in a pulley through the 
stake, was fixed about her neck, she herself placing it 
properly with her hands, The rope being drawn ex- 
tremely tight with the pulley, the tar barrel was pushed 
away, and three irons were fastened round her body to 
confine it to the stake, that it might not drop when the 
rope should be burnt. As soon as this was done the fire 
was kindled, but in all probability she was quite dead 
before the fire reached her, as the executioner pulled the 
body several times whilst the irons were being fixed, 
which took about five minutes. There being a great 
quantity of tar, and the wood on the pile being quite dry, 
the fire burnt with amazing fury; notwithstanding which 
great part of her could be plainly discerned for near half 
an hour. Nothing could be more affecting than to be- 
hold, after her bowels fell out, the fire flaming between 
her ribs, and issuing out at her mouth, ears, eyeholes, &c, 
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In short, it was so terrible a sight that great numbers 
turned their backs and screamed out, not being able to 
look at the horrible scene. — Birmingham Register, 1765.” 


Curupert Bene, B.A. 


“ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography,” 
edited by William Smith, LL.D.— As this work 
will be the standard book of reference for ancient 
geography, and it is to be expected that among 
such a mass of information a few errors will 
creep in, it is right for them to be corrected 
when discovered. In the third section of the 
article “ Megara” (vol. ii. p. 313. col. 2.), where 
the topography of the city and its port town is 
described, the writer says (quoting from Pausanias, 
Attica, |. 41. sect. 4.), that there were temples of 
“Isis, Apollo Agraeus, and Artemis Agrotera ;” 
clearly showing, both from the punctuation and 
construction of the sentence, that there were 
separate temples of Apollo Agraeus and Artemis 
Agrotera. Now, if your readers will turn to the 
passage in Pausanias, they will find that the ori- 
ginal Greek is — 

“Ob wéppw 82 rod "YAAov wvijuaros “loves vads Kai rap abrov 
*"AméAAwvos éore kai ‘Apréusdos.” 

“ And not far from the monument of Hyllus is a temple 
of Isis, and beyond it one of Apollo and Artemis.” 

But the passage that more distinctly affirms that 
there was but one temple, occurs at the end of the 
section : 

“Acad radraAAxdOouv rdv IéAowos émyeipjicarra To Onpip 
Kparicai re, xai ws ¢Bacidrevce, rd iepdy rorjvar TovTO, ’Aypo- 
répav "Aptreuty cai "AwéAAwva ‘Aypaiov érovonacavra.”” 

“For this reason Alcathus the son of Pelops attacked 
the wild beast and overcame it, and after he became king 
founded this temple, dedicating it to Artemis Agrotera 
and Apollo Agraeus.” 

From this passage there can be no doubt that 
there was but one temple. Tav. 


Receipt for Making one of the Fair Sex. — The 
following is taken from a MS. of the time of 
Charles I. : 


“ Ingredients of a Woman. — Joyn to a slender shape 
a syren’s head, the two eyes of a basilisk, the dazzling of 
the sun, and the moon's inconstancy; add to this odd 
compound a smooth skin and a fair complexion, and you 
will make a perfect woman.” 

Z. % 


Origin of the Epithet “ Turncoat.” — 


“This opprobrious term of turncoat took its rise from 
one of the first dukes of Savoy, whose dominions lying 
~- to the incursions of the two contending houses of 
Spain and France, he was obliged to temporize and fall 
in with that power that was most likely to distress him, 
according to the success of their arms against one another. 
So being frequently obliged to change sides, he humor- 
ously got a coat made that was biluwe on one side, and 
white on the other, and might be indifferently worn 
either side out. While on the Spanish interest he wore 
the blue side out, and the white side was the badge for the 

From hence he was called Emmanuel surnamed 


the Turncoat, by way of distinguishing him from other 





princes of the same name of that house.” — Scots Maga- 
zine for Oct. 1747, p. 477—8. 
G.N. 





Queries, 
LITTLE BURGUNDY. 


We have in London, Little Britain, Petty 
France, and Petty Wales, to which I can now add 
Little Burgundy. 

It was situate on the south side of St. Olave’s, 
now Tooley Street, opposite to the Bridge House, 
now Cotton's Wharf, and between Glean Alley 
and Joiner Street (on the old maps). The site is 
now occupied by the London Bridge Railway 
Station. 

In the Accounts of the Churchwardens of the 

arish of St. Olave, Southwark, a.p. 1582, there 

is “a list, conteyning the names of those godley 
disposed parishyoners, that of their owne free 
will, were contrybutors to the erecting of the 
New Chureyarde upon Horseydowne ” (now called 
“The Old Churchyard”). The names are ar- 
ranged according to the residences of the sub- 
scribers, and among the then names of places in 
the parish, I find “ The Borgyney,” in the locality 
I have mentioned. 

I guessed that the Borgyney meant the Bur- 
gundy, and I have recently confirmed that con- 
jecture by the particulars for a grant by King 
Henry VIII. to Robert Curson, in the thirty- 
sixth year of his reign, of divers tenements (late 
belonging to the Priory of St. Mary Overey) 
situate in — 

“Petty Burge, in the Parish of Saint Olave, in the 
Borough of Southwark, viz. Two Tenements in tenure of 
Lambert Deane, for a term of years, at the rent of Mvj* 
viij4; a tenement in the tenure of William Throw, at will 
of the lord, rent xxvj* viij4; a tenement in tenure of 
Thomas Boland, at will of the lord, rent xxvj* viij*; a 
tenement in tenure of Dominick Hermon, at will of the 
lord, rent xxiij* iiij¢; a tenement in tenure of Robert 
Bull, at will of the lord, rent vj* viij4; and seven cot- 
tages in tenure of John Harward, at will of the lord, rent 
xxx* viij4, The premises were very ruynous and sore in 
decay, and were sold to Robert Curson for 100 marks.” 

I shall be very glad of information respecting 
this place and its name of Petty Burgundy, which 
must be attributed to an earlier period than that 
of King Henry VIII., probably to the reign of 
King Edward IV., when the Burgundian envoys 
may have had their residence in this place. 

In 1435 the Duke of Burgundy’s heralds had 
been treated with great indignity in London, and 
lodged at a shoemaker’s. Query where ? 

G. R. C. 


HAD QUEEN ANNE AN IRISH FOSTER-FATHER ? 


In a voluminous manuscript pedigree of the 
Blennerhassetts of the county of Kerry in Ireland, 
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compiled by a member of the family between 
1720 and 1735, I find mention of “ Edmond Fitz- 
David Barry, of Rahaniskey in the county of 
Corke, foster-father of the late Queen Anne.” 
The person referred to represented a once power- 


ful branch of the Barry family in the county of | 


Cork, possessed of several strong castles, viz. Ro- 


. 
place at Christmas in “the small neat countr 


bertstown, Rahaniskey, Ballymore in the Great | 


Island, Ballydolohery, &c., all of which, with the 
fertile lands attached, were forfeited to the crown 
in consequence of his adherence to King James ILI., 
and were sold by auction to various purchasers at 
Chichester House in the year 1703; reserving a 
jointure to “Susannah,” wife of the forfeiting 
person, in case she survived him, of 150/. per an- 
num. His eldest brother was also an adherent 
of the Stuart family, being described in King 
Charles II.’s letter as “ Lieutenant Richard Barry 
of Robertstown, who served in the regiment of our 
Deare Brother the Duke of York in Flanders, 
where he acquitted himself with much reputation 
to himself and country, with constant loyalty and 
faithfulness to us.” Edmond, the person referred 
to in the Blennerhassett manuscript, was the third 
brother, but succeeded to his family estates on the 
death of his elder brothers Richard and David 
without issue; he had a younger brother John. 
Although the public records contain much matter 
relating to the history of this family for many 
generations, I have not been able to ascertain who 
Susannah, the supposed foster-mother of the 


| (query county ?) town of” —Dorchester ; for suc 
is evidently the place intended, being described 
as near the western coast of England, and the 

| period is early in the present century, being prior 

to the death of the Bow Street officer, Ruthven, 


| who is made an agent in the story, and who came, 


queen, was, whether English, Irish, or a foreigner. | 


The foregoing shows the connection with the 
Stuarts, and although the allegations of the queen's 


fosterage is only supported by Mr. Blennerhas- | 
sett’s statement, which he makes apparently as | 
being within his own personal knowledge (which | 


it might well be, as he was an old man at the 
time he compiled the pedigree), yet it deserves 
some credence from the known respectability of 
the writer. Perhaps the question with which I 
have headed this paper may be an inducement to 
some of your numerous readers to search for the 
truth of a circumstance of historical interest never 


as we all know, to an unfortunate end in the 


Cato Street Conspiracy. N. L. T. 


Shakspeare at Paddington. — There is a tradi- 
tion mentioned in Ollier’s romance of Ferrers, 
and by Mr. Robins in his Paddington, Past and 
Present, p. 182., that our great poet visited or 
played at the old Red Lion Inn, in the Edgeware 
Road, near the Harrow Road, taken down a few 
years since for the present one to be erected. 
What is the real tradition, and its history, &c. ? 
And is there any print of the old inn in existence ? 

H. G. D. 


“ Alfred, or the Magic of Nature.’ —Can any 
of your readers inform me who is-the author of 
Alfred, or the Magic of Nature, a tragedy, pub- 

| lished at Edinburgh in 1820 ? R. J. 


David Lindsay.—Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding David Lindsay, who was 
author of Dramas of the Ancient World, published 
at Edinburgh about 1822? I think one or two of 
the dramas had previously appeared in Black- 
wood's Magazine. R. J. 


Lightning Conductors to Ships. —When were 
conductors first attached to the masts of vessels 
to prevent them from being struck by lightning ? 

L. C. 





Figure of the Horse in Hieroglyphics.— What 
is the meaning of the figure of the horse in the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics? Amongst the number 
of such hieroglyphics which cover, both internally 
and externally, the sarcophagus of the queen of 
Amasis II. in the British Museum, it occurs only 


| once; or perhaps I should say, on examination 


alluded to, as far as I can ascertain, by any writer | 


of history. 
Dublin. 


Minor Queries. 


Winter Assizes.—Can an 
dents oblige me by giving the 
winter assize being first appointed in England, 
and whether there is an instance of the same 
having been held on the Western Circuit? Mr. 
James is a clever novelist, and his plots are ably 
conceived ; but I consider him apt to commit mis- 
takes in carrying out details. In his novel of 


C. M. B. 
dent direct me where to look for some droll 


of your correspon- | 
date of a third or | 


I could only find it once, either thereon or else- 
where engraven. At all events, its rarity causes 
it to be the subject of this inquiry. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Poem about a Mummy.—Can any correspon- 
ines 
which I remember to have read, in which a 
mummy just unrolled gives the conceited nine- 
teenth century an account “how much better 
they did things” in his day ? A. A. D. 


A Noble Cook. — 

“ Tis said, that by the death of a Scots nobleman, who 
died lately a Roman Catholick priest, the title descends 
to a man cook that lived with a general officer in Eng- 
land, who, in regard to his cook’s present dignity, could 
not think of employing him any longer in that station, 


Delaware, for instance, he fixes a trial to take but very generously raised a subscription for his support ; 
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and that on the affair being represented to his majesty, Walpole, and Whittington and his Cat. —In 
he had ordered him_a_ pension of 2001 per annum,” — Walpole’s “ Letter to Cole,” dated Jan. 8, 1773, 
Annual Register for 1761, p. 63. in which he shows himself very angry with The 

Who is the “ Scots nobleman” above referred | Society of Antiquaries, clearly for their publica- 
to? C. J. Dovatas. | tion, in the Archeologia, of Masters’ Reply to his 


, , ‘ . Historic Doubts, he says: “for the Antiquarian 
Olovensis, Bishoprick of .— In the list of suf- - ’ y ; itiquaris 
fragan bishops contributed by Mr. Mackenziz Society, I = — _ yooh. meat = W hit- 
Warcorr (“N. & Q,” 2™ §, ii. 1—3.) occurs tington and his Cat. n a previous Letter, viz. 
below the date 1491, — July 28, 1772, he had stated : 


“ Richard, edueated at Oxford, Dominican of Warwick, | yearned Society; and, therefore, f have taken leave of 
died in 1502, buried in Blackfriars, Worcester. Bishop of them, having A good on esmien presented as their 
[Olevensis ?] in Mauritania (Worcester). council on Whittington and his Cat, and the ridicule 

I have reason to believe this bishop’s surname | that Foote has thrown on them,” &c. 
was Wycherley. I once found in a patent of To what paper or discussion on Whittington 
Henry VIIL., which cited an inquisition referring | and his Cat does Walpole allude? = W. W. (2.) 
to transactions apparently of the year 1495 or 
1496, casual mention of “ Ricardus Wycherley Special Service omitted from the Prayer Book 
tunc Episcopus Elenen’.” Either misreading the | of the Church of England. — When was the 
title, or supposing it a slight clerical error, I took | “Service for the Twenty-third Day of October” 
him at the time to be Bishop of Ely; but a re- | omitted from the (Irish) Prayer Book? It was 
ference to Beatson's Political Index corrected my | appointed by Act of Parliament in the 14th & 
mistake. A friend of mine looked up the inqui- | 15th year of King Charles II. (1662-63) ; and was 
sition, and told me he found the name there | ordered to be retained by King George es by a 
written “Clonensis.” This sent me to Ireland, | warrant issued at St. James's Palace, Nov. 3, 1715. 
where I hesitated between Cloyne and Clonmac- | In the list of special-service days for the month 
noise, but could not find a resting-place in | of October, in Grierson’s folio Prayer Book, 
either. I therefore again consulted the inquisi- | Dublin (1750), no mention is made of Oct. 23. 
tion, and found the word to be “ Olonensis” in | being a remarkable day, and yet this service is to 
that document. I presume that “Olevensis” | be found in that edition of the Prayer-Book. On 
was the proper title. Query, what is the name of | the accession of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, a 
the place ? James GAIRDNER. royal warrant was issued, dated June 21, 1837, 

F in which no mention is made of this special ser- 

Johannes F. Crivellus.—I should be very much | yice ; and yet, in the quarto Prayer-Book pub- 
obliged, if you could inform me, whether anything | Jished by Grierson (state printer), Dublin (1846), 
is known of Johannes Franciscus Crivellus, a | reference is made in the month of October to 
painter, about 1480, of considerable merit (some- | the “Irish Rebellion” of 1641. No special ser- 
thing in the style of Perugino), corresponding, in | yicg appears in this edition. 
fact, with the account usually given of Carlo The rubric prefixed to the “Service for the 
Crivelli. Was Carlo this painter's real name, or | Pifth of November” orders that — 


ouly, a0 is tometimes the case, a ees C.J “ After Morning Prayer, or Preaching, upon the said 


Fifth Day of November, the Minister of every Parish 
Grain Crops.—Can any of your readers supply shall read publicly, distinctly, and plainly, ~ Act < 
a copy of the pamphlet, published at York, up- gy way 8 aa Se OSs year of King James the 
wards of fifty years ago, by John Tuke, a land | “°° “i°' ghe 
surveyor in extensive practice, and steward to| , The rubric preceding the office for the Twenty- 
several estates of importance in that locality. Its ninth day of May orders that — 
short title was, On the Advantages of cutting Grain «“ The Act of Parliament made in the Twelfth, and con- 
Crops early; and Mr. Tuke’s theory was, that firmed in the Thirteenth year of King Charles the Second 
corn, after becoming ripe at the root, would — for the a a ee the 29th 4 of ye a, ae 
; . day of public thanksgiving is to read publicly in a 
the ear to greater advantage being on San Cane at Morning Prayer, immediately after the 
remaining on its root. This practice is partially | Nicene Creed, on the Lord’s Day next before every such 
observed among farmers, but is not generally 


" , ‘O ot I > 29th of May.” 
adopted. ne great benefit was, remember, li t 
that in case of rain the ear would be less liable I have never heard these Acts of Parliamen 


o antout. while the process of tinening in the read, although I have attended services on those 
eve ae of sap P the blade vould go on | special days in every part of the ——-T 
to better advantage both to the straw and the UVEBEA, &.A. 
berry. A notice of this subject might have its Samuel Rolle, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
utility at the present season, F. R. Maxon. | bridge, — What can be ascertained of the history 
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of Samuel Rolle, or Rolls, D.D., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, a non-conformist 
divine, who wrote, under the name of Philagathus, 
A Sober Answer to Bishop Patrick's Friendly 
Debate? Among other writings he is stated to 
have taken part with some others in composing a 
book entitled Physical Contemplations on Fire, de- 
dicated to Dr. George Bate, in 1667. What is this 
book, and who were the other authors ? 

A. Tayror, M.A. 


Quotation wanted : “ Love and Sorrow.”—Where 
can I find two stanzas, commencing with the 
lines — 

“ Love and sorrow twins were born, 
On a shining, showery morn ?” 
I fancy they are Blacklock’s, but I have not this 
author at hand. K. H. D. 


Trish Tithes. — Have the tithes in Ireland been 
commuted similar to those in England ? and if so, 
where will the commutation awards be found ? 

Scripsir. 


Siege of Lille, a.p.1708.— Where can I find 
an authentic list of the British officers in this siege, 
and of those wounded ; or can any of your readers 
refer me to any mention of the Hon. John Spencer, 
or the Hon. John Duncombe, assisting at that 
siege, in what capacity, and whether wounded ? 

James Know ies. 


Deans, Canons, and Prebendaries of Cathedrals. 
—Will some kind reader of “N. & Q.” point out 
where the names of the various stalls, and their 
emoluments, are to be found? I have some recol- 
lection of a parliamentary return stating these 
facts, but cannot trace it in either of the three 
Reports of the Cathedral Commissioners. 

Scripsit. 


“ Adding Sunshine to Daylight.” — Whose is 
the phrase “ Adding sunshine to daylight,” to ex- 
press the pleasures as distinguished from the 
necessaries of life ? X. H. 


Rural Deaneries.— Is there any parliamentary 
or other authoritative book which will describe 
the extent and jurisdiction of the various rural 
deaneries ? Scripsit. 


Device of a Star (qy. Sun ?) above a Crescent on 
Ecclesiastical Seals. — All seal collectors are aware 
of the common occurrence of this device on early 
ecclesiastical'seals. Does it typify Christ (the sun), 
and his church (the moon) dependent on him for 
light. It would be well to obtain a list of all 


examples ; and as a contribution I append : — 
The ancient seal of the Dean and Chapter of 
Waterford, of which the matrix is still in use. 
The ancient seal of the Dean and Chapter of 
Lichfield (Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of 
Archeology, &c., Vol. ii. p. 225). 





The seal of the Dean and Chapter of Ossory 
bears the crescent, but not the star (sun?). The 
ancient matrix is still in use. 

N.B. The same device is well known as oc- 
curring on some of the coins of King John. 

James Graves, Clerk. 

Kilkenny. 


Water-S; . — Camoens in the fifth book of 
the Lusiad has a graphic description of the forma- 
tion and descent of a water-spout in the Indian 
Ocean, which he closes with an exclamation of 
surprise that the water which he had seen drawn 
up salt from the ocean should, a few minutes after, 
fall fresh from the cloud which attracted it: 

“ But say, ye sages, who can weich the cause 

And trace the secret springs of Nature’s laws, 
Say, why the wave, of bitter brine ere while, 
Should to the bosom of the deep recoil 
Robbed of its salt, and from the clond distill, 
Sweet as the waters of the limpid rill.” 
Michle’s Transl. 

Will any of your correspondents who has tested 
the phenomenon at sea, say whether this be cor- 
rectly stated by the poet ? 

J. Emerson Tennent. 


Hieroglyphic Bible.—I possess a small octavo 
work, the title-page of which is as follows : 


“ A curious Hieroglyphick Bible, or Select Passages in 
the Old and New Testaments, represented with Emble- 
matical Figures, for the Amusement of Youth; designed 
chiefly to familiarize tender Age, in a pleasing and 
diverting Manner, with early Ideas of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. To which are subjoined, a short Account of the 
Lives of the Evangelists, and other Pieces, illustrated 
with Cuts. The Fourth Edition; with Additions, and 
other great Improvements. Dublin: printed by B. 
Dugdale, N° 150, Capel Street. mpccLXxxrx.” 

This work was published anonymously, and is 
not mentioned by Horne in his editions of the 
Bible enumerated in his Jntroduction to the Cri- 
tical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
What is known of its authorship? Kin Fracer. 





Plinor Queries with Answers. 


Mrs. Siddons.—In Tymm’s Family Topo- 
grapher (vol. iv. p. 292.) is the following passage : 

“ At Lower Swinford a thatched cottage is shown as 
the birth-place of the actress Mrs. Siddons, who is said to 
have made her ‘ very first’ debut in a barn at Bell Lane, 
at the coronation of George III.” 

This barn is still remaining; it is situate at the 
back of the Bell Inn, in the town of Stourbridge, 
in the parish of Oldswinford, and county of Wor- 
cester ; and, I believe, portions of the scenery 
used on this and other occasions are still in exist- 
ence. I must, however, confess myself ignorant 
of the whereabouts of the thatched cottage men- 
tioned in the quotation, and rather doubt the 
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truth of it. Can any correspondent tell me the | 


real place of her birth ? C. J. Doveras. 


Thomas Campbell has furnished the following account | 


of Mrs. Siddons’s birth-place in his interesting Life of 
that lady (vol. i. p.27.):—“ Our great actress’s birth- 
place was Brecon, or Brecknon, in South Wales. A friend 
has obligingly written to me as follows, respecting the 
house in which Mrs. Siddons was born: —‘ It is a public- 
house in the high street of this town, which still retains 
its appellation, “ The Shoulder of Mut@m,” though now 
entirely altered from its pristine appearance. I send you 
a drawing of the house [this is a wood engraving], not 
as it is at present, but as I perfectly well remember seeing 
it stand, with its gable front, projecting upper floors, and 
a rich well-fed shoulder of mutton painted over the door, 
offering an irresistible temptation to the sharpened appe- 


tites of the Welsh farmers, who frequented the adjoining | 


market-place; especially as within doors the same, or 
some similar object in a more substantial shape, was 
always, at the accustomed hour, seen roasting at the 
kitchen fire, on a spit‘turned by a dog in a wheel, the 
invariable mode in all the Breconian kitchens. In addi- 
tion to which noontide entertainment for country guests, 
there was abundance of Welsh ale of the rarest quality ; 


and, as the “Shoulder of Mutton” was situated in the | 
centre of Brecon, it was much resorted to by the neigh- | 


bouring inhabitants of the borough. If I am rightly in- 
formed, old Kemble { Mrs. Siddons’s father] was neither 


an unwilling nor an unwelcome member of their jolly | 


associations.’ ”] 


“ Book of Knowledge.”—I have a small book in | 
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“The Change of Man twelve times, according to the 
| Months.” Another edition enlarged appeared in 1688, 
| with the following title: “The Knowledge of Things 

Unknown. Shewing the Effects of the Planets, and 
other Astronomical Constellations. With the strange 
Events that befal Men, Women, and Children born under 
them. Compiled by Godfridus super Palladium de Agri- 
cultura Anglicatum. Together with the Husband-Man’s 
Practice: or Prognostication for ever: asteacheth Albert, 
Alkind, Haly, and Ptolomy. With the Shepherd's Prog- 
| nostication for the Weather, and Pythagoras his Wheel 

of Fortune. Printed by J. M. for W. Thackeray, at the 

Angel in Duck Lane.” The cuts are the same as in 

Wyer’s edition. Our correspondent’s copy of 1691 seems 
| to be a reprint of that of 1688. ] . 





Replies. 
| MUSICAL NOTATION. 


On Music; and suggestions for improvement in its symbols, 
or nomenclature of sounds : to the end that there may bea 

| clearer demoustration of the ratios of sounds, and, by con- 
sequence, a more extended knowledge of the fundus of this 
art, that is the poetry or measured relation of its forms. 


(Continued from p. 73.) 


Mr. Frank Howard, in his Treatise on the Art 
| of Making a Picture, declares “ there is no work, 
| elementary or scientific, which teaches the praxis 
of pictorial effect, or that of making a picture.” 


three parts, of which the title-page is wanting. | As with painting, so it is with music: indeed, 


The pages of the first part are headed, “ The Book 
of Knowledge ;” the second part is the “ Husband- 
man’s Practise, or Prognostication for ever ;” the 
third part, “The Shepherd's Prognostication for 
The book is black-letter, and In this remark, Dr. Marx may include his own 


the Weather.” 


Dr. Marx, the latest writer on the theory, assures 
his readers there exists “no work on harmony or 


thorough base that can possibly fulfil the promises . 


held out to the student in musical composition.” 


—— for W. Thackeray at “The Angel” in work. There is at present no written law for the 


uck Lane, 1691. A small picture “by which 


this book may be distinguished from some coun- 
terfeit ‘ copies,’ has the letters ‘I. S.’” 


tents, as the title signifies, are most miscellaneous, 
and extend from a notice of “ good days for blood- 


composition of music, and composers have care- 
fully eschewed talking or writing upon the sub- 


The con- | ject. Haydn, who taught when in this country, 


after giving a certain number of lessons, was in 
the habit of dismissing the student in these 


letting,” an A. B. C. to know what planet every | words :—* I have taught you all the known rules: 


man is born under, his fortunes and time of death, 
to “* Pithagoras’ Wheele,’ by which ye may know | Mozart, when applied to by Weigl, a well-known , 
most things that you can demand,” and much | 


other useful information. 


there are others, but these I do not teach.” 


composer, to teach his mode of composing, replied 
in the brief and decided sentence: “No: find 


What is the title of the book, and who was the | out, as I had to find out.” On a recent occasion, 


author ? 


[The first edition of this work, without date, was 
printed by Robert Wyer, about 1540. It is entitled “ The 
Boke of Knowledge of Thynges Vnknowen apperteynynge 
to Astronomye, with certayne necessarye Rules, and cer- 
tayne Sphere contaynyng herein. Compyled by God- 
fridus super Palladium de Agricultura Anglicatum.” 
Colophon, “Imprynted by me Robert Wyer in S, Mar- 
tyns Parysshe, besyde Charynge Crosse.” Prefixed is a | 
cut of an astronomer, half length, with four stars. On 
the back of the title a cut of Ptholomeus and his wife, 


Cuaries Wy Iz. 


when visiting a musical friend, he produced rather 
a long and ambitious composition, which, after 
| listening to, I remarked: “ The first eight bars 
are right, and the remainder all wrong.” After 


| first eight bars are right, and the others wrong? 
| for I am certain there is not an error according 
| to Cherubini.” ‘That may be,” was my reply, 
a but no man can write music from studying 

Cherubini.” After some time, he confessed the 


and under it: “| This is vnknowen to many men, though | first eight bars were borrowed from Beethoven; 


they be knowen to some men,” Another edition appeared 
in 1585, “Imprinted at London, in Fleete-streete, be- 
neath the Conduite, at the Signe of S. John Euangelist, 
This only extends as far as chap. xv., 


by M. Iackson,” 








but he had so mystified the passage as to escape 
recognition of the plagiary. I am certain no one 
will ever write music by the aid of any work now 





some pause, he said: “ What makes you say the | 
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before the saith: The great theorists of the 
present day are too wise to publish, and most of 
them bind their pupils not to divulge their teach- 
ing until after their deaths. 

I have made the remark, that the pupil is 
taught notes, not sounds. He is afterwards taught 
scales or gamuts. The modern scales are the 
standard, the natural, the transposed, the major, 
the minor, the pathetic, the augmented, the chro- 
matic, and the enharmonic. Should he desire to 
go back some centuries, he must learn the dorian, 
-hypodorian, phrygian, hypophryzian, lydian, hypo- 
lydian, mixolydian, hypomixo:;ydian ; and if the | 
origin of these, he must study the tetrachords, 
the tetrachordon-hypaton, meson, dies-eugmenon, 
hyperboleon, proslambanomenos, hypate-hypaton, 
par-hypate-hypaton ; together with the paranese, 
and all other parts and portions of the Greek 
scales. “ The semitone makes music,” was the 
adage of the old composers ; and all this barbaric 
jargon has been retained to mark the place of the 
semitone in the scale. The knowledge of the 
varieties and relations of the scale has had a slow, 
but certain progress. The three principles which 
govern musical composition, that 1s to say : 


1. Sounds, which are the matter or subject, 

2. Rhythms, which make figure or movement, 

3. Heart (or spirit), which gives life, eae 
and individuality, 


are seen as strongly in the earliest music as in the 
music of the present day. From these principles, 
we have gained the music called the Gregorian, the 
Glarean, ‘the Alla Cappella, the Italian, Neapolitan, 
French, German, Anglican, and all other national 
schools. These schools represent certain states of 
knowledge with respect to the analogies of sounds, 
certain motions or figures governed by the then 
prevailing state of language and the national 
dance, and certain states of emotion or feeling 
belonging to the master-spirits who were enabled | 
to leave such records in their compositions. Every | 
- student in music should know every scale in 
music that has existed, and that does exist; but 
in place of all this monstrous confusion of terms, 
why not describe the semitone and its situation in 
plain and unmistakeable language ? | 
We read of intervals as if they were so be | 
' 
| 
| 





whereas the interval is the distance or ratio be 
tween one sound and another. Again, chords are 
. called harmonies ; whereas harmonia is the pro- 
portion between one chord and another chord. 
A chord is not an analogy until it is placed by 
the side of some other chord. 
The student is taught the theory of dischords. 
How few are there who know what takes place in 
nature, when the so-called resolution of the | 
seventh is made! In olden language, it is the 
dislocation of the lychanos-mesen (or meson-dia- 
tonos) when conjoined with the proslambanomenos. | 
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In these days it is the art of resolving the seventh. 
Is not the one term quite as absurd as the other ? 
How much could be gained if students were 
taught, that having arrived at the two extremes 


| of the mean (G. C. F.), it is necessary to return 


to the centre proportion, or to its equivalent? 
The whole mystery of free sevenths, fettered 
sevenths, and every other sort of seventh, then 
becomes intelligible, and when the equivalents of 
the centre are known, every possible remove is 


| laid bare and at instant command. 


H. J. Gauntiett, 
8. Powys Place, Queen Square. 


(To be continued.) 





SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS. 
(2™ S. ii. 1.) 
I have extracted from The Wiltshire Institutions, 
privately printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps in 1825, 


a list of preferments enjoyed in that county by 
suffragan bishops, as follows : 


“*Robertus, Imelacensis Epis,’ was instituted to the 
vicarage of Littleton Drew in a.p. 1441. 

“*Jacobus, Dei gratia Akardensis E ae was in- 
stituted to the Rectory of Stockton in 1447; William My- 
chell was instituted to the same benefice in 1454. 

“ «Simon, Connerensis Episcopus,’ was instituted to the 
Rectory of Paulsholt in 1459. ‘Simon Conneren’ ex- 
changed Pawlesholt with Roger Newton, for the Vicarage 
of Aldeborne in 1462. 

“* Johannes, Tinensis Epis,’ was instituted to the Rec- 
tory of St. John’s, Devizes, in 1479 ‘per resig’ Johannis, 
Episcopi Roffen’.’ St. John’s was vacated in 1480 ‘per 
mort’ Ven’ Patris Johannis, Tinensis Episcopi,’ who was 
succeeded by Henry Boost, Provost of Eton College. 

“* Augustinus Church, Liden’ Epis,’ was instituted to 
the Rectory of Boscombe in 1498. Boscombe was vacated 
in 1499 ‘ per resig’ Augustini, Lidens Epi.’ 

«¢ Joh»es, Mayonensis Epis,’ was instituted to the Vi- 
carage of Coseham in 1504. 

“*Ece’ Ebbysborn et Succentoria.’ Francis May was 
instituted in 1509 to these preferments ‘per dim’ Gul™ 
Barton, facti Epi Salon’.’ 

“* Johannes, Syenensis Epiis,’ 
Vicarage of Inglesham in 1518. ‘Johannes Pynnock, 
Syenensis Episcopus’ resigned Inglesham in 1520. He 
seems to have resigned the same benefice again, in the 
year 1524, and to the same person. The first resignation 
may not have been completed. 

“ The Rectory of Colern was vacated in 1526 ‘ per mort’ 
Johannis, Calipolens’ Episcopi.’ 

“Thomas Morley was instituted to the Rectory of 
Blounesdon, B.S. Andrew, in 1487, and John Abendon 
was instituted to the same benefice in 1489. 

“*Thomas Morley, sedis Merlebergen’ Episcopus suf- 
fraganeus,’ was instituted to the Vi icarage of Bradford, 
co. Wilts, and to the Rectory of Fittleton in 1540, both 
void ‘per attincturam Willielmi Byrde, de alta prodi- 
tione;’ which William ‘ Brydde’ had been presented to 
Bradford in 1491 by the Abbess of Shaston, and to Fittle- 
ton in 1511 by Sir Edward Darel. Fittleton was vacated 

‘per mortem Thome Morley’ in 1554.” 


The last bishop in Mz. Waxcort’s list should 





was instituted to the 
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have been printed “ Reginald Courtenay.” He is, 
I believe, second son of the late Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Peregrine Courtenay, next brother to the present 
Earl of Devon. PAToNcE. 





JACOB BEHMEN, 
(2™ S. i. 513.) 


Axon’s note, with the word originals in Italics, 
seems to imply that he charges Newton, Hahne- 
mann, and others, with being indebted to Jacob 
Behmen, without having had the candour to ac- 
knowledge the fact; a very serious charge, which 
induces me to mention, as an experience of my 
own, that a theosopher will make such a charge 
without knowing very much of the man impugned. 
Some years ago, when beginning to study Beh- 
men, I was told by an ardent theosopher (1 
rather think Anon. himself) that Emanuel Swe- 
denborg had been indebted to Behmen. I had read 
much of Swedenborg, and besides the internal 
evidence to the contrary, I knew that Sweden- 
borg, in one of his letters, had expressly said (the 
question having been asked) that he had not read 
Saco’ Behmen, for which he also gave a reason. 
I naturally inquired of this gentleman, ‘‘ What do 
you know of Swedenborg ?” when he produced a 
small volume called The Beauties of Swedenborg, 
a most unhappy piece of garbling. This was all 
he knew of the author of several works, in which, 
as with Behmen also, the internal state of the author 
is given by himself. 

t struck me that this indisposition, in a theoso- 
pher, to believe that another man, as well as his 
special Master, might be original, in the proper 
sense of the word, was highly unphilosophical, to 
say nothing of the impropriety of lightly attributing 
mean conduct to eminent men. 

It would be easy to show that the very extraor- 
dinary and profound writings of Jacob Behmen 
would afford. no countenance to this particular 
shortcoming in his pupil. Aurrep Rorre. 

Somers Town. 





THE ARMS OF GLASGOW. 
(2 §, ii. 13, 14.) 

In the various remarks of correspondents on the 
arms of Glasgow, they appear to have omitted the 
motto surrounding them, which also betokens an 
early ecclesiastical origin. So far as I am aware 
there is no very ancient copy of it: the most au- 
thoritative which I have seen is that used by 
Robert Sanders, printer to the city and uni- 
versity, anno 1675, reading “ Lord, let Glasgow 
Flourish through the Preachin of thy Word.” At 
what period it was clipped on to its present 
unmeaning dimensions, “ Let Glasgow Flourish,” 
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‘seems uncertain. In the “Dedication” of the 
work of John M‘Ure in 1736 (Glasgow's first his- 
torian) to the magistrates, “ wishing them all hap- 
piness and prosperity, and according to your own 
motto, may ever flourish through the preaching of 
God's word,” it had likely then been considerably 
tampered with, or only employed at full length on 
state occasions. The piety of the sentiment, and 
its continued appropriateness to Glasgow as a 
city, ought to form a reason for the civic autho- 
rities restoring it to its original. 

Dr. Cleland, in the Annals of Glasgow, 1816, 
vol. i. p. 42., says: 

“The armorial bearing of the city is on a field parti. p. 
fess argent and gules, an oak tree surmounted with a bird 
in chief, a salmon with a gold stoned ring in its mouth in 
base, and on a branch on the sinister side a bell langued 
or, all es - + + Prior to the Reformation St, 
Mungo, or Kentigern, mitred, appeared on the dexter side 
of the shield, which had two salmons for supporters.” 

Respecting obscure matters of this kind there 
will of course be always much to exercise the 
fancy, and hence many theories to explain the 
various insignia of the arms have from time to 
time been published, leaving us in the same state 
of conjecture. Dr. Main, an eminent professor of 
physic in the University of Glasgow, who died in 
1646, had his Latin verses, “Salmo maris,” &c., 
Englished in rather a homely strain by J.B. in 
1685, as follows : 

«“ The salmon which is a fish of the sea, 
The oak which springs from earth that loftie tree, 
The bird on it which in the air doth flee, 
O Glasgow does presage all things to thee 
To which the sea, or air, or fertile earth, 
Do either give their nourishment or birth; 
The bell that doth to public worship call 
Sayes heaven will give most lasting things of all ; 
The ring the token of the marriage is, 
Of things in heaven and earth both thee to bless.” 
Similar are extant, from the learned professor 
downwards to those of the schoolboy who usually 
had at his finger ends a rhyme now nearly obso- 
lete, and who cut the knot he could not untie: 
“ This is the tree that never grew, 
This is the bird that never flew, 
This is the bell that never rang, 
This is the fish that never swam, 
This is the drunken salmon.” 


Without pretending to be as skilly as those who 
have tried their hand at interpretation, it has often 
occurred to me that the different religious em- 
blems, as in the bird, may have been intended to 
figure the dove, or Holy Spirit or perhaps in re- 
ference to the meeting at Glasgow of St. Mungo 
with St. Columba the “ Dove” — the ring as re- 
presenting the sacrament of marriage and the 
episcopal see — and the bell, baptized and blessed, 
to which the greatest sanctity was attached, as 
typical of the cathedral. There was the fine local 
situation of Glasgow, adorned by a magnificent 
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river, abounding with fisheries, on whose banks 
grew the spreading oaks and fertile orchards, all 


of which objects, ecclesiastical and civil, came so | 


far to be interwoven in her arms, denoting the 
importance of her status among the nations. 

An excellent Gaelic scholar, now deceased, in- 
formed me that the name Kentigern should be 
rendered Ceantigh —Tighearna, the head, or go- 
vernor, or father, or chief, or ruler of the Lord’s 
House ; Columba, or Colum-cille, Colum of the 
Cells, from his having founded so many churches 
and monasteries; Glasgow, Glas agus Dhu, grey 
and black — Glas’s Dhu, grey and black — Baile 
Glas's Dhu, the town of grey and black (monks). 


The most of her historians respectively consider | 


the appellation as signifying a grey smith, from a 
supposed well-qualified craftsman in iron having 
taken up his abode in the place; asa dark glen 
in allusion to a deep mass of trees where the cell 
of St. Kentigern stood; and among the latest as 
derived from glas (Brit.), meaning “green,” and 
coed, wood; thus glas-coed, the green wood, 
thought to be corroborated from the unquestion- 
able early existence of a forest, subsequently de- 
nominated the “bishop’s.” A brook in a deep 
ravine at the east end of the cathedral, known as 
the Molendinar Burn, still continues to flow, which 
in the days of St. Mungo was no doubt covered 
with woods, and which it is not improbable led 


him to select the spot for a cathedral to plant the | 
Christian faith on the ruins of some Druidical | 


G. N. 


groves. 


REPRIEVE FOR NINETY-NINE YEARS. 
(2™ S. i. 465, 523.) 


Your correspondent A. was misinformed as to 
the officer alluded to having received the grace of 
a suspension of his sentence of death “ for ninety- 
nine years.” The facts of the case were as fol- 
lows :— Several depéts of regiments serving on 
the West Indian and North American stations 
were quartered together in the spacious barracks 
at Winchester in 1813. Amongst the officers 


thus thrown into each others’ society were Lieut. | 





Blundell, Lieut. Anthony Dillon, and En- 
sign Daniel O'Brien, all of the late 101st, or Duke 
of York's Irish Regiment (a corps of duellists) ; 
and Ensigns Edward Maguire and James Peddie 
Gilchrist, both of the late 6th West India Regi- 
ment. Between Lieut. Blundell and Ensign 
Maguire a trivial difference arose, which was 
fomented into a quarrel by Lieut. Dillon and En- 
signs Gilchrist and O'Brien; until a fatal duel 
was fought July 9, 1813, in which Lieut. Blundell 
lost his life. Lieut. Dillon, Ensigns Gilchrist, 
Maguire, and O’Brien were tried by civil law at 
Winchester, were found guilty of murder, and 
were sentenced to death, whereupon a royal par- 
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| don was granted to them by the Prince Regent ; 
mark, not a respite, or even a reprieve substi- 
tuting “ transportation” for “ death” as a punish- 
ment, but a free and unconditional pardon. The 
four officers were removed from the service on 
Sept. 8, 1813, without the formality of a court 
martial. Mr. Gilchrist was only two months an 
ensign at the time of this unfortunate duel, and 
there may have been extenuating circumstances 
in his case: for he was appointed ensign, 67th 
Regiment, without purchase, in November 1820; 
was transferred to a veteran battalion in February 
1821,-and thence, in June following, to 60th regi- 
ment; from which he was placed on half-pay in 
August, by the reduction of several junior oflicers 
in each rank. He was appointed in January 
1831 to 86th regiment, and obtained about the 
same time the situation of Garrison Quarter- 
master at Gibraltar, which he retained until June 
1834, when he was ordered to join the depét at 
home; he was promoted lieutenant in October 
1834, and joined the regiment at Demerara in 
| summer 1835. ‘The regiment returned home in 
| May 1837, and Lieut. Gilchrist was re-appointed 
in June 1837 Garrison Quartermaster at Gibral- 
tar; which situation he again held until April 
1841, when he retired on half-pay, and resigned 
his staff appointment. He died on Christmas 
Eve, 1849. G. L. §, 


Conservative Club. 


| 
| 





EATON’S SERMON. 
| (2™ S. i. 516.) 


Mr. Aspianp states truly that the name of 
Samuel Eaton is not mentioned “in Hanbury’s 
three bulky volumes of Historical Memorials re- 
lating to the Independents ;” and he is solicitous to 
obtain references illustrative of Eaton’s life and 
writings. That I was not ignorant respecting 
Eaton's character and writings when I “ professed 
to write the history of Independency in England 
| and its literature,” Mr. AspLanp may see in the 
| subjoined extract from my Historical Research 
concerning the most ancient Congregational Church 
in England, 1820, 8vo., pp. 54. : 

“That the claim of Mr. Jacob’s church to priority has 
been questioned, is evident from what is said in Edwards's 
Gangrena, vt. iii. 1646; but, as will presently appear, that 
writer is not sufficient authority. He says, in p. 164., 
‘ There is a godly minister of Cheshire, who was lately in 
London, that related with a great deal of confidence the 
following story, as a most certain truth known to many 
of that county; that this last summer, the church of 
Duckingfield (of which Master Eaton and Master Taylor 
are pastor and teacher) being met in their chapel, to the 
performing of their worship and service, as Master Eaton 
was preaching, there was heard the perfect sound as of a 
man beating a march on a drum,’ . . . ‘insomuch 
that it terrified Master Eaton and the people, caused him 
| to give over preaching, &c. And he adds, in p. 165., 
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‘This church of Duckingfield is the first Independent | 
church, visible and framed, that was set up in England, 
being before the Apologists came from Hollarid, and so | 
before their setting up their churches here in London.’ | 
That Edwards’s account is not quite correct, the follow- | 
ing titles of works will show: A Defence of sundry Po- | 
sitions and Scriptures, alledged to justifie the Congregationall- | 
way, by Samuel Eaton, Teacher, and Timothy Taylor, 
Pastor, of the Church in Duckenfield, in Cheshire, 1645, 
4to.; The Defence of sundry Positions and Scriptures for 
the Congreqational-way justified, by Sam. Eaton and Tim. 
Taylor, 1646, 4to. In Calamy’s Nonconformists’ Memorial, | 
Palmer’s ed. 1775, vol. ii. p. 91., under the head ‘ Ducken- | 
field, Lancashire,’ is an account of Mr. Samuel Eaton; | 
whence we find, that having been puritanically educated, | 
he dissented in some particulars from the Church of | 
England, and withdrew to New England [in 1637}; but | 
returned and gathered a congregational church at Duck- 
enfield. He died Jan. 9, 1664, aged sixty-eight. This 
account completely confutes Edwards’s, for at the time Mr. 
Jacob instituted his church, Mr. Eaton was but twenty 
years old!” — Hist. Res., p.6. 

Benyamin Hansvury. 

Gloucester Villas, Brixton. 


COMMON-PLACE BooKs (1* S. xii. 366. 478.; 2” 
S. i. 486., ii. 38.): motto ror unpex (2™ §. i. 
413, 481.) 


To convince your correspondent F. C. H. that 
the method he describes of a common-place book, 
dividing the page into compartments, A, B, 1, 0, U, 
y, and facilitating the use of Locke’s New Method 
of a Common-Place Book and Numerical Indez, | 
was adopted at the period I have mentioned, viz. | 
1792, the only difference being the omission of | 
the vowel x, I beg to furnish a specimen from the | 
work before referred to, Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. | 
p. 249. et seq., from which he will see that although 

e did not refer to any of the works which I men- 
tion, he described a plan precisely the same, and 
which was consequently not, as he supposes, new | 
forty years ago. | 
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Pe = oa a= Se ae ee ee | | 
The words Arabia, &c., are given by way of | 
example. 


Common- Place Book, 256. : 


“ Arabia: In this celebrated peninsula the richest and 
most beautiful of languages was brought to per- | 
fection: the Arabick dictionary by Golius is the most | 
elegant, the most convenient, and, in one word, the 
best, that was ever compiled in any language.” 


The directions and explanation of the superior ad- 
—— of this new method occupy four pages. 
Perhaps Mr. Cuapwicx will not be dissatisfied 





with the trite motto, “Festina Lente,” for his 
Index. In the Golden Remains of the “ ever me- 
morable” Hales of Eton, London, 1688, he thus 


| exhibits the progressive unity of an index, which 


methodically arranges excerptions though thrown 
together “in most admired disorder :” 


“In your reading excerpe, and note in your books such 
things as you like, going on continually without any re- 
spect unto order; and for the avoiding of confusion it 
shall be very profitable to allot some time to the reading 
again of your own notes, which do as much and as oft as 
you can. For by this means your notes shall be better 
fixt in your memory, and your memory will easily supply 
you with things of the like nature, if by chance you have 
dispersedly noted them, that so you may bring them to- 
gether by marginal references. But because your notes 
in time must needs arise in some bulk, that it may be too 
great a task, and too great loss of time to review them, 
do thus: cause a large index to be fram’d according to 
alphabetical order, and register in it your heads, as they 
shall offer themselves in the course of your reading, every 
head under his proper letter. For thus though your notes 
lie confused in your papers, yet are they digested in your 
index, and to draw them together when you are to make 
use of them will be nothing so great pains as it would be 
to have ranged them under their several heads at their 
first gathering. A little experience of this course will 
show you the profit of it, especially if you did compare it 
with some others that are in use.” — Page 234. 


BreriotuHecar, CHETHAM. 





PUNISHMENT FOR REFUSING TO PLEAD. 
(2™ §. i. 411.) 


The punishment of death was formerly most 
barbarously inflicted upon persons who refused to 
plead to an indictment preferred against them. 
I am enabled to give you the exact terms of the 
sentence. The prisoner being called upon to 
plead, and remaining mute, the judgment or- 
dained by law was as follows: 

“That the prisoner shall be sent to the prison from 


| whence he came, and put into a mean room, stopped from 


the light, and shall be laid on the bare ground, without 
any litter, straw, or other covering, and without any gar- 
ment about him (except something to hide his privy 
members). He shall lie upon his back, his head shall be 
covered, but his feet shall be bare. One of his arms shall 
be drawn by a cord to one side of the room, and the other 
arm to the other side, and his legs shall be served in like 


| manner. Then there shall be laid upon his body as much 
| iron or stone as he can bear, and more. And the first day 


after he shall have three morsels of barley bread, without 
any drink; and the second day he shall be allowed to 
drink as much as he can at three times of the water that 
is next the prison door, except running water, without 
any bread; and this shall be his diet till he dies. And 
he against whom this judgment shall be given forfeits 
his goods to the king.” 

This sentence once pronounced, it remained at 
the discretion of the court to allow the prisoner to 
return and plead if he desired. By an act passed 
in 1772 this statute was repealed, and persons re- 
fusing to plead were deemed guilty as if tried by 
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ajury. This was called at the time a merciful 
alteration: but the present law on this subject is 
much more in accordance with the spirit of justice 
and humanity ; for if a prisoner refuses to plead, 
he is tried as he would be had he pleaded “ not 
guilty” to the charge. The old law of pressing to 
death never became obsolete, but was enforced 
almost up to the very year of its repeal. 

Joun Bawtree Harvey. 

Colchester. 





MR. BATHURST’S DISAPPEARANCE. 
(2™ §, ii. 48.) 


The following account is from the Biographie 
Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne, Supplément, 
tome 57*™*, Paris, 1834: 

“Batuurst (Lord Benjamin?), né en 1784 & Londres, 
dune famille illustre (voy. Baruurst, iii. 516.), recut 
une brillante éducation, et fut dés sa jeunesse destiné a la 
diplomatie. Une mission lui ayant été confiée auprés de 
la Cour de Vienne, en 1809, il revenait de cette capitale 
avec des dépéches d’une grande importance, lorsqu’il dis- 
parut tout & coup, & son passage prés de Hambourg, au 
moment ou il allait s’embarquer pour l’Angleterre. Tout 
annonce qu’il fut assassiné par suite d’un crime & peu 
prés semblable & celui dont le Major Sinclair avait été 
victime. On ne trouva d’autres traces de sa disparution 
q'une partie de ses vétements restée sur les bords de 
lElbe. Cette perte causa en Angleterre de trés-vifs re- 
grets, et l'on & fait long-temps d’inutiles recherches pour 
connaitre les auteurs du crime. Lorsqu’en 1815 l’ex- 
ministre de la police impériale, Savary, tomba dans les 
mains des Anglais, il lui fut addressé sur cette événement, 
par le ministre Bathurst, beaucoup de questions qui 
n’eurent point de résultat.” 

From this it would appear that nothing certain, 
up to 1834, had been ascertained on this distress- 
ing subject. The Major Sinclair alluded to in 
the above extract was an officer in the Swedish 
service, who had been sent, in 1739, to negociate 
a treaty at Constantinople, and was assassinated 
on his return, near Naumburgh, in Silesia. ‘The 
Biog. Univ. (tome 42.) says that the evident ob- 
ject of this crime was to obtain possession of his 
dispatches, the secret of which could only interest 
Russia. J. Macray. 

Oxford. 


Nothing certain is known of Mr. Bathurst's fate. 
In the life of his father, the late Bishop of Nor- 
wich, by Mrs. Thistelthwaite, any person inter- 
ested in this strange story may see all that is 
known. His eldest daughter was drowned in the 
Tiber, the other is living. Mrs. Bathurst was a 
sister of Sir W. P. Call, Bart., and a cousin of my 
mother’s. She died at an advanced age, in Italy, 
about a year since. 

Would A Booxworm be so kind as to let me 
see Mrs. Bathurst's MS. journal ? 

A. Horr Wurtz. 

Southend, Essex. 





I think your correspondent A Bookworm is 
under a mistake in saying Mrs. Benjamin Bathurst 
was a sister of Sir G. P. Call's; she was sister to 
Lord Aylmer. Her surviving daughter is Dow- 
ager Countess of Castle Stuart. Bookworm 
would find the information he seeks in the Life of 
Bishop Bathurst, written by his son the late Arch- 
deacon Bathurst. 

A Reaper or “ Norges anp Querres’ 
1Ts COMMENCEMENT. 


FROM 





SONGS ON TOBACCO. 
(2™ §. i, 182. 258.) 

I have a version of the old song “ Think of that, 
when you smoke tobacco,” differing in words 
from the versions inserted in “N. & Q.,” but 
similar in sentiment and metre, for which reason 
I shall not ask you to insert it. I send, however, 
one which is headed “a translation” in my note- 
book, and which differs in metre from those that 
have been embalmed in the classic pages of your 
invaluable journal. 


“ The leaves of tobacco which come from afar, 
For better or worse to the smoker, 
Their colour so green in the morn seems to be, 
In the evening they ’re livid — they wither ; 
This constantly shews to us pilgrims on earth 
That we are but strangers on this stage, from birth, 
In worldly enjoyments there ’s always a dearth ; 
These morals at once touch the smoker. 
“ The pipe, through this habit, it blackens in time, 
The ashes and smoke make it blacken ; 
Before it be cleanséd, or whiten’d, ’tis put 
In the fire, when it turns to its colour. 
So we are, all of us, without and within, 
Uncleanly and full of dire hatred and sin, 
Before he is purified, grace must begin 
To work on the mind of the smoker. 


“ The white chalky pipe has the colour of them 

Whom we call our fair maidens and beauties; 

When once it is broken, it is put aside, 
And wholly dispensed with its uses ; 

And thus we are, all of us, seemingly strong, 

But a light stroke of Fate may cast us along 

The stream of adversity — both th’ old and the young 
Should muse as the smoke them infuses. 


“ The ashes or dross in the pipe they remain, 

It must be remember’d with wonder; 
But the smoke it ascends to the regions above, 

Most surely, as on it we ponder: 
From this earth to that earth we soon must return, 
From ashes to ashes —though the thought we may 

spurn ; 

Our life it decays, as tobacco doth burn, 

Consider thy exit, then, Smoker.” 

Juverna, M.A. 

Pemb. Coll., Oxon. 





Your correspondent Dr. Rimpavtt remarks on 
the old phrase, “drinking tobacco.” May I add a 
parallel case of the natives of India, who call it 
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“ hooka peue,” to drink the hooka; and who like- | 
wise swallow the smoke, and breathe it out | 
through the nostrils. E. E. Bra. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Portraits of Swift (2 S. ii.21.)—I am not able 
to say (writing from the country) whether, as 
G. N. states, Faulkner (not Faulkener) printed 
an edition of Swift in 1734; but I have his edi- | 
tion of 1735, which makes no allusion to a former 
edition. My edition contains, in the 4th volume, 
the print that G. N. seems to allude to, but it 
differs from his description: first, in having Vert 
for Vertue, the engraver’s name; and secondly, in 
being, in my opinion, a very poor performance, 
and a peculiarly bad likeness of Swift, which is 
the more apparent because the first volume has an 
admirable portrait of the Dean engraved by “ G. 
Vertue,” and in his very best style. If G. N. be 
accurate in his statements, I would guess that 
Faulkner published his first volumes in 1734, 
without Vertue’s fine portrait, and republished 
them in 1735 with that plate and a new date. 
The plate in the 4th volume, described by G. N., 
and marked in my copy as by “ Vert,” was, I am 
satisfied, not by Vertue; but by some very in- | 
ferior artist, who was not impudent enough to | 
give Vertue’s name at full length. C. | 


“ God save the King” (2™ 8. ii. 60.) — A. A. D. 
has been misinformed. No doubt can exist that 
Dr. John Bull was the composer of this tune. It 
stands in the volume of MS. music by Bull, 
formerly the property of Dr. Pepusch, now of 
Mr. Richard Clark. Mr. William Chappell is not 
a professional musician; and his statements upon 
music, as abstract music, should be received only 
so far as supported by the strongest evidence. | 
Even musicians have made great mistakes in the | 
origin and chronology of melody. Dr. Cratch, | 
who chose to fix upon one chronological date as | 
the rise of pure church-music, and another chro- | 
nological date as the period of its decline, has 
made a ludicrous mistake in exemplifying his un- 
tenable theory. As an example of the church 
school in its perfection, he quotes a chant in 
D minor, imagining it was the composition of 
Thomas Morley of 1585, whereas it was made by 
William Morley of 1740, a period in which, ac- 


cording to Dr. Crotch’s notion, all true church- | 


music was defunct. H. J. Gauntierr. 

Approach of Vessels (2™ S. i. 315. 418.)—In the 
Nautical Magazine for March, 1834, will be found 
a very interesting account of Nauscopie, or the 


art of ascertaining the approach of vessels at a | 


great distance, by M. Bottineau. He says: 
“This knowledge neither results from the undulation 


of the waves, nor from quick sight, nor from a particular 
sensation ; but simply from observing the horizon, which 
bears upon it certain signs indicative of the approach of 
vessels or land. When a vessel approaches land, or 
another vessel, a meteor appears in the atmosphere of a 
particular nature, visible to every eye, without any difficult 
effort: it is not by the effect of a fortuitous occurrence 
that this meteor makes its appearance under such cir- 
cumstances ; it is, on the contrary, the necessary result of 
one vessel towards another or towards land.” . 
R. Taorpurn. 


Bottineau is the name of the person who prac- 
tised the very curious art of foretelling the ap- 
proach of vessels to land. He held a situation 
under the French government, in the Mauritius, 
towards the end of the last century, and appears 
to have made repeated and vain efforts to gain the 
patronage of his native government for his art, 


| but having failed to sell it to advantage, permitted 


it to expire with him. He died in obscurity about 
the time of the Revolution ; and it does not appear 
that any offer of his services was ever made by 
him to the English government, or that he derived 
any pension from it. The Nautical Magazine for 
March, 1834, contains a series of documents re- 
specting this strange art; and in No. 115. of the 
first series of Chambers’s Journal will be found an 
interesting paper upon the subject, under the 
fanciful title of “ Nautical Second-Sight.” 

Wiutu1am Boop. 

Dublin. 


Lines on Warburton (2™ §. ii. 22.) —If 8. W. 
will refer to Churchill's Works, vol. ii. pp. 43, 44. 
1844, edited by W. ‘Tooke, he will find the verses 
on Warburton he quotes, as written by 8. Rogers 
in Johnson's Table- Talk : 

“ The first entitled to the place 
Of Honour both by gown and grace, 
Who never let occasion slip 
To take right hand of fellowship ; 
And was so proud, that should he meet 
The Twelve Apostles in the street, 
He’d turn his nose up at them all, 
And shove his Saviour from the wall.” 

Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, and D’Israeli’s 
Quarrels of Authors, and the notes of Mr. ‘Tooke, 
may be usefully consulted in relation to Warbur- 
ton and Churchill’s satire. 

A good life of Warburton, embracing the lite- 
rary history of the period, in relation to him and 
to his immediate contemporaries, is much to be 
desired. Spencer Hatt. 


Rawson (2™ 8. i. 452.) —G. R. C. will see a 
pedigree of Rawson, of Bessacarr, in par. Cantley, 
co. York, stated to be descended from the Raw- 
sons of Frystone, in Hunter's South Yorkshire 
(vol. i. p.85.). Also, at p. 321. of the same work, 
another Rawson of Pickburn, or Pigburn, in par. 
Brodsworth. Accounts of other families of the 

| same name are to be found in Hunter's Hallam- 
| shire (pp. 224. 267.) C. J. 
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Allow (2 §. ii. 10.)— The meaning of this 
word in the Baptismal Service most likely will 
be the meaning usually attached to it by the 
writers of the age in which the service was drawn 
up. In the English version of the New Testa- 
ment the word occurs five times, to express what 
in the original are four different words : 

Luke xi. 48. — ovvevidécecre, 

Acts xxiv. 15, — rpoodéxovra, 

Rom. vii. 15. -@ yeweoxw, 

Rom. xiv. 22, — Soxuadger; also 1 Thess. ii, 4. 

In this last sense of “ approving after trial,” it 
is used in the Prayer-Book version of Psalm xi. 


6., a the authorised version has “ trieth,” and 
the™iginal j72°; but the most usual meaning 


seems to have been “approve, be well pleased 
with, take pleasure in.” Cf. King Lear, Act III. 
Se. 4.: 
“Tf your sweet sway 
Allow obedience.” 

There seems to be no objection to this meaning 
in the passage referred to by E.G. R.; for though 
your pages are not the place to discuss the ques- 
tion of infant baptism, I think that God nowhere 
expressly commands it, though the Church in her 
27th Article says it “ is in anywise to be retained, 
as most agreeable with the institution of Christ,” a 
phrase which seems exactly to correspond to the 
“ favourably alloweth” of the Baptismal Service. 

J. Eastwoop, M.A, 

Eckington. 


Calvary (2™ S. i. 374. 440.; ii, 34.) —Without 
disputing the statement in Hebrews xiii. 12., or 
the interpretation put upon it, I must call atten- 


tion to the reading of John xix. 20., which, on | 


the authority of the best MSS., declares that “ the 
part of the city where Jesus was crucified was 
nigh.” “’Eyyis jv 6 réros ris wéAews, brov écrav- 
pain 5 "Incois.” 
Scholz and Tischendorff. Consequently Golgotha 
or Calvary was within, and not without the city. 
The present walls of Jerusalem were erected A.D. 
1542; the previous walls, extending farther to 
the north than these, were erected under Clau- 
dius, forty-one years after Christ (Joseph. War, 
v. 4.2. Comp. Tacit. Hist, v. 12.). But in the 
time of Christ there were two walls (neither coin- 
ciding with the above). Of the outer one Scholz 
found traces; the inner one probably excluded 
Calvary, which, if situated betwixt these two 
walls, was not only, according to St. John, “ part 
of the city,” but also “ without the gate,” accord- 
ing to the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, how- 
ever, does not say it was without the gate of the 
city, but might, for the allegorical purpose of the 
writer, be without the gate of the Temple (“Tem- 
7 in modum arcis propriique muri,” Tacit. 
-¢.) T. J. Bucxton. 


Lichfield. 
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The House of Brunswick and the Casting Vote 
(2" S. ii. 44.).—Sir Arthur Owen, Bart., of 
Orielton, in the county of Pembroke, is the in- 
dividual who is asserted to have given the casting 
vote which placed the Brunswick dynasty upon 
the throne of England. A lady now residing in 
Haverfordwest remembers her grandmother, who 
was staying at Orielton at the time when Sir 
Arthur Owen rode to London on horseback, for 
the purpose of recording his vote. He had relays 
of horses at the different posting houses, and ac- 
complished the journey in an incredibly short 
space of time; arriving at the precise juncture 
when his single vote caused the scale to pre- 
ponderate in favour of the descendants of the 
Electress Sophia. Joun Pavin Puituirs. 

Haverford west. 


Cast of Oliver Cromwell (2™ §. ii. 34.) —I do 
not know of any cast of Oliver Cromwell being 
preserved in the Tower. ‘The original one, taken 
after death, is, I believe, in the possession of 


| Henry W. Field, Esq., of H. M. Mint, a descen- 


This is the adopted reading of | 


dant of the Lord Protector. Mercator, A.B. 
Reginald Bligh, A.B. (2™ S. ii. 10.) — was 
presented to the rectory of Romaldkirk in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, April 7, 1787. I 
have every reason to believe that he died and was 
buried at Romaldkirk, but I am sure that the 
present rector will give Messrs. C. H. & T. Coo- 
per all the information about him that they 
require. Mr. Bligh was related to the Captain 
Bligh whose name has become famous from his 
connection with the mutiny of the Bounty. 
Anon. 
Rand (2™ S. i. 213. 396. 522.) — Between a 
place called Trumfleet Marsh and the north bank 
of the river Don, near Kirk-Bramwith, about six 
miles N.N.E. of Doncaster, is a portion of land 
bearing the name of “ The Rands.” On the oppo- 
site, or south bank, is Fishlake ; to the school of 


| which parish the Rev. Richard Rands alias Crab- 


tree (so he writes himself) was a benefactor circa 
1640. He mentions Fishlake as being “ the place 
of his nativity.” C. J. 


Blood which will not wash out (2™ S. i. 461; 
ii, 57.)—It is forty years, exactly, since I visited 
the chapel of the Carmelites at Paris, alluded to 
in the above pages. At that time the blood was 
left in quantities all over the pavement and 
benches, and on the walls. I was told, on the 
spot, that the number of clergy massacred in this 
small chapel was 102! Others were shut up and 


| murdered in the beautiful church of the convent; 





and the whole number thus sacrificed was 500! 
With reference, however, to the original Query 
as to the blood not washing out, my impression is 
that in this case no attempt has been made to 
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wash it out. It is regarded with the greatest 
veneration ; and when I was there, it was pre- 
served most carefully by never sweeping over it, 
except with a bunch of feathers. At the time of 
my visit, the convent was occupied by about 
thirty-six Carmelite nuns. I had just before paid 
a visit to the good old Abbé Barruel, who had 
then lost the sight of one eye, and was declining, 
but very cheerful. He spoke very highly of 
Bishop Milner, and expressed a wish to possess 
his Letters to a Prebendary, to which he said he 
should give a more honourable place in his library 
than to Bossuet’s Variations. F. C. H. 


The Doleman (2™ S. i. 375.) —Dollman (some- 
times Dowman) is not a very uncommon name: 
the family appears to be originally from Yorkshire, 
but there are branches in Herts, Berks, and Cam- 
bridgeshire. J. K. does not say to which town 
he alludes, or the name might possibly be traced 
in the neighbourhood. There are several pedi- 
grees of the name in Brit. Mus. (see Sims's Zndez). 
Shaw gives the arms of a branch settled in Staf- 
fordshire (vol. ii. p. 101.) LX. 


Gamage Family (2™ §S. ii. 48.) —The place 
Anonrmous writes “ Royiode,” is perhaps Coyty, 
near Bridgend, in Glamorganshire. The castle of 
Coyty was formerly the chief possession of the 
family of Gamage ; and, among persons in a hum- 
ble condition of life, in that county, the name still 
exists. T. 


“ Aneroid” (2™ §S. i. 114.) — This word, as 
applied to the vacuum barometer, is a modern 
coinage; and is compounied of a, privative, and 
the obsolete adjective »npds, “humidus.” The 
motion of the index on the dial-plate of the in- 
strument is produced by the pressure of the at- 
mosphere upon a corrugated iron box, from which 
the air has tone exhausted. There being no fluid 
used in the construction of the barometer, it is, 
therefore, not inaptly designated “ Aneroid,” i. e. 
moistureless, Joun Pavin Pawirs. 

Haverfordwest. 


The Ducking Stool (2™ S. ii. 38.) — In a recent 
number of “ N. & Q.” a correspondent from Birk- 
enhead has mentioned the use of the ducking stool 
as a punishment for women, in Liverpool, in 1779, 
and perhaps much later, and has referred, as his 
authority, to my historical work on Liverpool. 
The fact certainly was as he has stated. ‘That 
barbarous and unfeeling punishment was inflicted 
in the old House of Correction in Liverpool, at 
least as lately as in 1779; and its constant inflic- 
tion there is mentioned in Howard's Appendix to 
the State of the Prisons in England and Wales, 
R 258. See also the allusion to it by Mr. James 

ield, the philanthropist, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1803, vol. fexiii part 2. p. 1104. 





I may be allowed to add, that there is yet a 
portable ducking stool, on wheels, preserved in 
the church at Leominster, in Herefordshire, as 
your correspondent states, I have repeatedly 
seen it, and the last time was only in May last; 
and I have been informed by the worthy vicar, 
who kindly accompanied me and pointed it out to 
me, that about seventy years ago, it was used for 
the ducking of a notoriously bad woman named 
Jane Curran, but called by many “ Jenny Pipes.” 

Ricuarp Brooke. 

Canning Street, Liverpool. 


“ Hallow, my Fancie” (2S. i. 511.; ii. 5L)— 
This old song is to be found in The CabiMi, a 
(now somewhat rare) collection of tales, &e. In 
a note is added — 

“ From Watson’s Choice Collection of Comic and Serious 
Scots Poems, both Ancient and Modern, 1706, a volume of 
uncommon rarity, where it is prefaced by the following: 

“* Nota. —It was thought fit to insert these verses, 
because the one half of them (viz. from this mark ,* , to 
the end) were writ by Lieutenant-Colonel Clealand, of 
my Lord Angus’s Regiment, when he was a Student in 
the College of Edinburgh, and 18 Years of Age.’” 

The mark is at the verse beginning, “ In con- 
ceit like Phaeton,” and ascribes the last nine of 
seventeen stanzas to Col. Clealand. 

C. H. S. (Cik.) 

Dissection (2™ S. ii. 64.) — The object of the 
statute, 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 75., which enacts that 
the bodies of murderers shall not be dissected, 
but buried in the prison, was obviously to remove 
the prejudice against dissection, and to induce 
persons to give their own or their relatives’ bodies 
for dissection; for the act, after reciting that 
there is an insufficient supply of bodies for scien- 
tific purposes, authorises the executor, or other 
party having lawful possession of the body of any 
deceased person, to permit the body to undergo 
aenied examination ;” and also makes it im- 
perative on such party to permit dissection, if the 
deceased had expressed a wish to that effect, 
unless the surviving relatives object. 

Prior to that act, it was unlawful to have pos- 
session of a body for anatomical purposes ; and, 
therefore, no person could authorise the dissection 
of his body. It was argued, when the act was 
proposed, that the legalisation of dissection, and 
the removal of the infamy, would induce many 
persons, for the sake of science, to give bodies for 
dissection. Except as to paupers, the act has 
probably failed of the object proposed; and it 
might be expedient again to legalise the dissection 
of murderers. Epen Warwick. 

Birmingham. 


Ancient Oaths (2™ S. ii. 70.) — The collection 
suggested by T. H. P. to be valuable should cer- 
tainly be complete; but such a collection would 
surely be too shocking and profane for admission 
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into the pages of “N. & Q.” One inestimable 
blessing which we owe to the Reformation, is the 
freedom from the awful oaths in use up to that 
time ; and it can serve no good purpose even to 
know the precise forms of blasphemy by which an 
incarnate Saviour was appealed to by “ the faith- 
ful.” On this subject, see an article in the last 
Christian Remembrancer on the “ Religious and 
Social State of England before the Reformation.” 
X. Y. Z. 

Whitsunday (2° §. i. 521. ; ii. 77.) — Although 
F. C. H. seems satisfied with “the received origin 
of the name Whitsunday,” I confess that the de- 
rivation has always appeared to me the most un- 
satisfactory and fanciful that could have been 
chosen. Did neophytes always wear white gar- 
ments on this day? If they did, were they so 
specially worn on that day only, as to make it 
likely that they should give a name to this day ? 
Dissenting equally from Mr. Mackxenziz Wat- 
corr and from F.C. H., I can find no more likely 


| 


origin of the word than that which Hearne gives | 


in the glossary to his edition of Robert of Gloucester, 
s. v. * Wyttesonetyd.” His words are: 

“ There are many opinions about the original of the 
name, all which I forbear noticing, unless it be one not 


taken notice of by common etymologists, but occurs in | ° 
- | ported from the sister country. 


folio liiij a. of a very rare book printed by Wynken de 
Worde. . . . the words to our purpose are these; 
“*@ In die pentecostes. 

“Good men and wymmen this day is called Wytson- 
day bycause the Holy Ghost brought wytte and wysdom 
into Cristis disciples, and so by her prechyng after in to 
allcristendom. ‘Thenne maye ye understande that many 
hath wytte, but not wysdom. For there ben many that 
hath wytte to preche well, but there ben few that have 
wysdom to live well. There be many wyse prechers and 
techers, but her lyvyng in no maner thyng after her 
prechynge. Also there be many that labour to have 
wytte and connyng, but there ben few travaylleth to 
come to good lyvynge.’ ” 

Would some of your philological readers give 
the name of this feast in the various languages of 
Europe, as this might enable us to decide upon 
the derivation of the word in our own language. 

Wa. Denton. 

Anonymous Works (1* S. x. 306.) —I have 
heard that Violet, or The Danseuse, was written 
by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart.; and that 
Nights at Mess, originally published in Black- 
woud's Magazine, were not written by the late 
Dr. Maginn, but by the Rev. James White, 
M. A., subsequently residing in Norfolk or 
Somerset. WauRHEIT. 


“ Pence a piece,” for a penny a piece (2™ §. ii. 
66.)— ‘This phrase may sometimes be heard in 
Pembrokeshire. I have often been struck with 
the manifest inaccuracy of the expression in its 
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grammatical construction ; just as a lease for years, 

without saying how many, is a lease for two years. 

** Verba ex captu vulgi imponuntur,” and we have 

here a sample of the loose way in which the captus 

vulgi often works. J. W. Puuurs. 
Haverfordwest. 


Gypsum, Bones, Guano (2™ §. i. 374.) — The 
use of gypsum, as a manure, was very partiall 
known until Mayer, a clergyman of Kupferzell, 
in the principality of Hohenlohe, in Germany, 
noticed it about the middle of the last century in 
a correspondence with Count Von der Schulen- 
berg, at Hehlen, in the electorate of Hanover, as 
having been long in use in the neighbourhood of 
Gottingen as a top-dressing for young clover. 
Tscheffeli, the zealous Swiss agriculturist, soon 
after tried experiments with it, and his success 
introduced it very generally into Switzerland, 
where it continues to maintain its first reputation. 

In the Dumfries and Galloway Courier for 
March, 1837, it is stated that around Hull, and in 
other parts of England, bones have been used as 
a manure for a period of nearly thirty years; and 
it is added, as a curious fact, that while the Scots 
have the reputation of being the best farmers in the 


| world, almost all our great improvements are im- 


From Hull the 
practice travelled to East Lothian, and was for 
years so stationary that not a single bushel of the 
new manure was seen in the south of Scotland till 
1825. 

Guano is supposed to have been used as a ma- 


| nure probably for ages before Peru was visited by 


the Spaniards. It is spoken of by Herrera in a 
work published at Madrid in 1601; in another 
work published at Lisbon in 1609. In the time 
of the Incas there was so much vigilance in guard- 
ing the sea fowl, that during the rearing season 


| no person was allowed to visit the islands which 


they frequented, under pain of death, in order 


| that they might not be frightened and driven 


away from their nests. About the commencement 
of 1843, guano was discovered on the island of 


| Ichaboe, about two miles and a half from the 


| Thomas Doolittle. 


popular sense ; for, if it means anything, it must | 


mean fwo pence a piece at least, to satisfy the 


mainland of Africa. The place soon attracted 
notice, and by the end of 1844, nearly the whole 
of the guano had been carried away. 
Wittram Bioop, 
Dublin. 


“ Rebukes for Sin” (2™ §. ii. 30.) — This book 
was written by the celebrated Nonconformist 
Joun I. Dreper. 


Memorials of former Greatness (2™ S. i. 405.) — 
In the parish church of Alnwick, there are also 
many banners, gloves, and (I think) spears or 
swords, hung up. Also some gloves and wreaths 
in the private chapel at Hill Hall, in Essex. 

E. E. Byrne. 
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Rev. Charles Hotham (2™ §. ii. sinSisstans a 
son of Sir John Hotham, the celebrated governor 
of Hull who was beheaded on Tower Hill, by his 
second wife, Anne, daughter of Ralph Rokeby, 
Esq., of York. He was rector of Wigan, Lan- 
cashire, and married Eliz., daughter of Stephen 
Thompson of Hambleton, Esq., and from him the 
present family of Hotham descends. 

Socius Duneto. 

“ Paraph” (2 §. i. 373. 420. 481. 521.) — 
All the corresponde nts with “N. & Q.” who have 


written in answer to my inquiries, as to the diplo- 


matic usages of this word, have passed unnoticed 
this question. 

“ As the King of France had his particular paraph, said 
to have been a grate, are we to presume that each state 
had its own?” 

Vossius on Catullus (quoted by Menage) intro- 
duces us to a very different custom, under the 
same name, from any that has yet been noticed : 

“Qui minio, et rubrica, libros exornabant, 
etiam illi rapaypddew dicebantur. Et hinc est, quod ju- 
risconsultorum rubrice PARAGRAPHI adpellantur.” 

Q. 


. 


cocco, 


Bloomsbury, 


PMiscellanenus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


It was well said by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a few months | 


after the death of Gainsborough, that, “if ever this 


nation should produce genius sufficient to acquire to us | 


the honourable distinction of an English School, the name 
of Gainsborough will be transmitted to posterity, in the 
history of the Art, among the very first of that rising 
name :” yet, high as is the reputation which Gainsborough 
now enjoys as one of the best as well as earliest masters 


of the English School, no biography worthy of his great | 


talents has appeared of him uatil the present moment. 
A small volume, compiled with great care and attention, 
at length furnishes the admirers of Thomas Gainsborough 
with the particulars of his early strivings 
progress, and ultimate triumph. The Life 
Gainsborough, by the late George William Fulcher, 
hy his " 
privileg re to have been born in the same town, educated 
at the same and loved the same scenes as Thomas 
Gainsborough; he availed himself to the fullest of these 
advantages, and, although not spared to complete the 
labours which he had so zealously commenced, the 
volume has perhaps gained somewhat in interest by 
the fact that it is itself a tribute of filial affection. It 
does not, however, require this adventitious help to repu- 
tation: it has been industriously and honestly worked at, 
and we have no doubt from its completeness, take a 
permanent place among English Art Biographies. 
Rogers tells a story, in proof of Robertson’s good nature, 
of the great historian spreading out a great mp of Scot- 


of Thomas 
edited 


Son, 


school, 


will, 


after art — his | 


was commenced by one who esteemed it a | 


land on the floor, and sprawling on his hands and knees | 


to show him the best routes through the country. There 
was then no Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland, with 
its numerous maps, views, &c. We live in better days. 
The railroad carries us to the North in a few hours, and 
when there, thanks to the worthy M.P. for Edinburgh, 


we are at no loss to know what is best worth seeing, or Javour of the Publisher, Mn. Gro 


| how it may best be seen. No wonder that this year’s 
edition of this most useful guide should bear on its title- 
page the rec ognition of its merits implied by the words, 
“ Twelfth Edition.” 

The new number of The North British Review is a very 
pleasant one. The articles on the Ottoman Empire, the 
C rimean Campaign (a series of corrections of the French 
mis-statements), and on the Annexation of Oude, will 
interest the politician. The religious reader will peruse 
with interest those on Christian Missions, and the Martyrs 
and Heroes of Holland. There is a good article on the 
Microscope for the scientific, while the literary papers 
—on the life of Perthes, the Literary Tendencies of 
France, and the Life and Times of Samuel Rogers,— give 
an agreeable variety to the number. 
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